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UNDER THE LIME-TREES. 



CHAPTER I. 

Hurst Farm was once a well-built, substantial- 
looking house, the home of a numerous family, the 
members of which, born and bred within its walls, 
had grown so fond of the old place, and of every- 
thing connected with it, that they used often to 
say they could never consider any other house 
their home. 

But things had changed, and Hurst Farm was 
no longer the home of the greater number of the 
sons and daughters that had been born under its 
roof. Some had gone to distant lands, others had 
married and settled far away, some were dead, and 
the old farm was now occupied only by the 
widowed mother, her youngest daughter, and one 
little child, the orphan daughter of the eldest son. 

The old house itself was changed, one side had 
long been shut up as unfit for use, but the garden 
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remained just the same as it had ever been. For 
Mrs. Wilmot would not have that neglected : the 
flowers were company to her in her loneliness, and 
she liked best to see the flower-beds planted out 
in just the same way as they were when she first 
became the mistress of the farm. 

And little Conny agreed with her, and thought 
them perfection, for Conny was grandmamma's pet, 
and everything that grandmamma did was right in 
her eyes. 

She, too, was very fond of the old garden, so 
fond of it that in the summer-time she was rarely 
to be found indoors. Her aunt complained sadly 
that she would grow up a dunce, so impossible was 
it to get her to learn anything as long as the warm 
weather lasted ; but grandmamma, who, I am 
afraid, always spoiled Conny, said, * Never mind, 
she will grow healthy and strong, and that is the 
chief thing while she is so young/ 

So Conny was undisturbed, and allowed to 
pursue her out-of-door amusements to her heart's 
content. All the morning she ran about by the 
gardener's side, making herself very useful, as she 
thought, but in reality hindering him a good deal 
in his work, though he never thought of saying so. 
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Who would have dreamed of Miss Conny 's being 
in the way ? But, though she did no work, she 
certainly contrived to make herself extremely un- 
tidy and unfit to appear at the dinner-table, when 
the housemaid, after a long search among the 
flower-beds and winding walks, at last succeeded 
in capturing her, and bringing her there. 

Then, while dinner was going on, she would 
chatter away as fast as her tongue would go about 
the doings of Brown, the gardener, and of Bob, the 
boy who worked under him. 

'Do you know, Aunt Louey/ she began one 
day, almost before she was comfortably perched 
on her high chair, 'I do really think we shall 
have to send Bob away, he gets worse and worse 
every day/ Conny always considered that she 
had a great deal to do with the management of 
the servants, so there was nothing strange in her 
saying 'we;' but Miss Wilmot could not help 
smiling at the appearance of vexation and annoy- 
ance that the child assumed as she replied, ' Does 
he really ; why, Conny, what 's he been doing V 

' Oh, auntie, I can't tell you half the tiresome 
things ; but he does worry Brown so, I heard him 
say to-day he was almost tired of it/ 
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' Tired of what V inquired Miss Wilmot again. 

' Oh, auntie, don't you know ? Why, if Brown 
tells him to dig a piece of ground, he generally 
forgets all about it, and goes to play or something 
of the sort ; or if he tells him to cut some cab- 
bages, most likely he will cut a cauliflower instead.' 

' Indeed, that is certainly very careless; but 
Bob is very young, I daresay he will improve/ 

' Oh, no, Aunt Louey, he gets worse, he does 
indeed, and to-day what do you think he said to 
me when I told him to make haste digging some 
potatoes, he said, I'd better mind my own 
business, and go and learn my A, B, C. Wasn't 
it impertinent of him ? ' 

' Not very polite, certainly ; but you forget, 
Conny, that he has no father or mother to teach 
him any better ; you must not be so uncharitable ; 
don't you remember what the clergyman said last 
Sunday, — Charity suffereth long and is kind !' 

Conny hung down her head, and said she 
didn't remember it at all 

'Then I think as you are having no lessons 
just now,' said Miss Wilmot, ' it would be a good 
plan for you to learn a verse of that chapter every 
night before you go to bed, and perhaps that will 
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put Bob out of your head. Run and fetch your 
Testament when you have done your dinner, and 
I will find the chapter for you/ 

Conny did not' much like this arrangement, 
but, as she could find no excuse for escaping the 
task, she went slowly when dinner was over to 
fetch her Testament. She looked at the verse 
that Miss Wilmot pointed out, for she could read 
tolerably well, and then glanced down the cjiapter. 

6 1 can't understand it one bit/ she said, ' and 
I never • can learn anything I don't understand. 
Aunt Louey, mayn't I wait till I'm -bigger V 

'Poor child,' said Mrs. Wilmot, 'here, come 
here, and let me see if I can't explain it to you.' 

6 Mother,' said Miss Wilmot, ' do you remember 
those little stories you wrote for us about charity, 
when we were children. Conny would like to 
hear them, I daresay.' 

Conny's eyes sparkled. ' A story, oh, grand- 
mamma, I should like it so much, do read it me 
now.' 

' I don't know where they are,' replied the old 
lady ; ' but I'll see if I can find them to-morrow, 
Conny, if you learn your verse like a good child 
to-night.' 

B 
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' To-morrow, oh, grandmamma, I wanted it 
to-day/ said the child; 'I could learn my verse 
much better, if I heard the story first!' 

The good-natured old lady thought a minute. 
' 1 can remember the first, I think/ she said ; ' but 
I shall have to alter it a little ; it was written 
more than twenty years ago, and children have 
different games and different ways now. What is 
that new-fashioned game called, Conny V 

' Croquet, grandmamma ; oh, I like croquet so 
much : will there be something about croquet in 
it?' 

'We'll see/ said Mrs. Wilmot; 'now, Conny, 
fetch me my knitting, and we '11 go and sit under 
the lime-trees.' 

' And have the story/ added Conny, and off she 
ran to her favourite spot in the garden, a bench 
placed on a little mound under some old lime- 
trees, which spread a delicious fragrance all around. 
It was not the first time that a story had been 
told under their shade, for the trees had been the 
favourite resort of Conny's papa, and aunts and 
uncles long, long before she was born, and this 
was the chief reason why grandmamma loved the 
spot, and spent so many hours there. 



LOVE AND PEIDE: WHICH IS THE STRONGER? 

* Charity suffereth long, and is kind.' 

' Harry, Annie, and Nellie, I've got some news 
for you, guess what it is ! ' shouted Ernest Dyton, 
rushing frantically across the garden to the spot, 
where his brother and sisters were quietly intent 
on a game of croquet under the shade of some 
fine cedar-trees, which were the chief beauty of 
the garden at Dyton Priory. 

The three children stopped their game, and 
crowded eagerly around their elder brother to 
learn what the news could be which he thought 
so specially delightful. 

' Now guess, will you V he pursued ; 'its some- 
thing first-rate, I can tell you/ 

' Well, tell us then/ said Harry, leaning wearily 
on his mallet ; 'it's much too hot to guess, besides 
what's the use of taking the trouble to think 
when were certain to be wrong.' 

' You lazy fellow,' said Ernest, good-humouredly, 
6 you don't deserve to know ; but as you don't 
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seem disposed to guess, I suppose I must help 
you a little. Well, then, here goes. Papa's off 
to town, — I suppose I mustn't tell you what for/ 

' Not to meet Hugh, surely, is he V cried 
Annie, half regretfully. 

' Yes, to meet Hugh ; why, Annie, aren't you 
glad ? ' 

' I don't know ; yes, I suppose I am,' said his 
sister, doubtfully. 

' I am,' said Harry, emphatically ; c there are 
so few nice fellows about here, that one more will 
be a great help.' 

' If he is a nice fellow,' said little Nellie ; and 
Annie added, ' Yes, that's just it.' 

' What makes you think he isn't, Annie ?' said 
Ernest, impatiently; 'it's too bad to dislike a* 
person before you've seen him.' 

' I don't dislike him,' Annie replied nervously ; 
' only I can't see why you make so sure he's 
nice.' 

The truth really was, that these two little 
sisters were somewhat fearful lest the presence of 
their cousin should make their company less ne- 
cessary to their brothers, whose humble slaves it 
had hitherto been their greatest delight to be. 
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While these discussions were going forward, 
Hugh Macduff, the cousin whom the young 
Dytons were expecting, was rapidly approaching 
the London terminus, where his uncle had pro- 
mised to meet him, and take him across London 
to the other railway by which they would reach 
his new home. Never before had Hugh travelled 
such a long way by himself ; in fact, I think this 
was the first time he had ever left his native 
Scotch hills, where all the joys and sorrows of his 
young life had had their course. 

His mother, Mr. Dyton's only sister, had died 
two or three years before, when Hugh was barely 
seven years old, and he had thenceforth become 
the constant companion of his widowed father 
until his death, which left the orphan boy com- 
pletely dependent on an uncle whom he had never 
seen, and for whom, apparently without any 
reason, he had conceived a violent dislika Per- 
haps it was that having been always accustomed 
to the enjoyment of every luxury, his pride re- 
volted against the idea of owing even his daily 
food to the kindness of a stranger ; certain it is, 
that the poor boy, in his grief and distress at 
leaving his old home, and the servants who had 
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been his friends from earliest childhood, had formed 
the most gloomy presentiments of the future 
before him. 

And, as the train carried him nearer and 
nearer to his destination, and the long, long 
journey was at last at an end, Hughs courage 
began rapidly to fail, and his heart to beat so fast, 
that he wondered what was going to happen to 
him. The noise and confusion at the station 
seemed almost to take away his senses ; and when- 
ever he tried afterwards to recall his meeting 
with his uncle, it all seemed to him like a strange 
dream, nor did he recover himself till the cab 
had reached the other station, and he was once 
more escaping from the smoke and din of London 
to green fields and grassy banks. 

Then Hugh had time to study his uncle's 
face, and to come to the conclusion that it was 
very unlike what he had imagined. Whether Mr. 
Dyton was aware of the examination he was 
undergoing I cannot say ; for, after kindly wel- 
coming his nephew, and asking him a few ques- 
tions about his journey, he had taken a newspaper 
from his pocket, and soon seemed quite absorbed 
in its contents. Strange to say, Hugh was far 
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from rejoicing that, instead of the stern, haughty 
personage he had imagined, his uncle looked kind, 
thoughtful, and almost gentle ; even boys of ten 
years old do not like to find themselves mistaken, 
and Hugh had a faint suspicion that he should 
find it rather hard to dislike his uncle as much 
as he had told Jeanie and Robin he should be 
sure to do. 

What would his aunt and cousins be like ? 
he now began to wonder, for he knew very little 
about them beyond their names ; Ernest, he knew, 
was two years older than he was, a circumstance 
which did not make him feel any more friendly 
towards him, for, hitherto, Hugh's will had never 
been thwarted, and he did not relish the idea of 
having to give way to any one. He longed to 
ask his uncle how old Harry was, but his courage 
failed him, and he clung tenaciously to the hope 
that he, at least, was his junior. He was still 
occupied with these thoughts when the train 
stopped at a very small country station, and 
Mr. Dyton got up, saying, 'Now, Hugh, we're 
almost at home.' A pony phaeton was waiting 
for them, and the poor tired boy was very glad 
to exchange the hot railway carriage for the com- 
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fortable seat beside his uncle, and breathe the 
soft air of the summer evening, smelling so de- 
liciously of the blossoming limes and newly-mown 
hay. It seemed to give him new life, and make 
him almost forget his fatigue ; and his uncle, who 
had been quietly observing him all along, was 
glad to see him gaze around him with some 
interest and curiosity, apparently making an effort 
to shake off the weight that oppressed his spirits. 

The drive was not a long one ; half-an-hour 
sufficed to bring them to the entrance of a pretty 
park, in which Mr. Dyton's house stood. Hugh 
began to feel nervous again when he saw what 
a large party was waiting to receive him. Mrs. 
Dyton and a young lady, whom he immediately 
guessed to be his cousins' governess, stood on the 
doorstep, while five children were running about 
in a state of wild excitement. Hugh felt too 
bewildered to scan any of them closely ; he knew 
that there was one tall boy and another much 
shorter, two very pretty little girls, and a round, 
fat boy in a pinafore, but who they all were he 
did not trouble himself to inquira His aunt led 
him into the drawing-room, that she might have 
a good look at him, she said; but the group of 
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noisy children followed her, eagerly demanding 
that their cousin should be given up to them, 
one proposing to show him his bed-room, another 
begging that he would come and join a game of 
croquet, a third bent on carrying him off to see 
some young rabbits, and little Alick shouting 
louder than any of them that ' Cousin 'Ugh must 
come and see baby/ 

Cousin ' Ugh ' having lived during the greater 
part of his life in a quiet old cottage, alone with 
his father, felt perfectly bewildered at all the noise 
and confusion around him, though, it must be con- 
fessed, he was somewhat pleased to find himself 
a person of so much consequence. However, the 
quiet voice of his uncle soon hushed the tumult. 
Hugh wondered that speaking so quietly he could 
contrive to make himself heard in such an uproar, 
but he was very glad to profit by his advice to 
make haste and have some tea, and go quickly to 
bed. 

The children looked very much disappointed 
at this arrangement ; but Mr. Dyton saying very 
decidedly, ' You could not expect Hugh would be 
fit to play with you to-night, Harry, after more 
than twelve hours' journey/ they were obliged to 
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submit, and put off making any further acquaint- 
ance with their cousin till the next morning. 

In two or three days Hugh had been thoroughly 
initiated into all the wonders of Dyton Priory, 
and knew his way about the grounds very nearly 
as well as the children themselves. Ernest had 
introduced him to a little shed which he called his 
workshop, for Ernest was very fond of carpentering, 
and his father had supplied him with plenty of tools 
and everything he needed for practising his trade, 
as he called it. Harry did not care for such quiet, 
dull amusements, and his cousin agreed with him 
that fishing, bird's-nesting, and cricket were much 
better fun. Unfortunately for Hugh he seemed 
to feel much more sympathy with the thoughtless 
Harry than with the more conscientious Ernest. 

I should have mentioned that Ernest and his 
brother had a tutor, and soon after Hughs arrival 
it was settled that he should do his lessons with 
them. Now, both Hugh and Harry hated study, 
and it soon became very evident that the friendship 
that existed between them would not make the 
difficult task of teaching them any easier. Hitherto 
Harry had had no one to encourage him in his 
idleness, for Ernest was plodding and industrious 
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and never sympathised with him when he got into 
disgrace with Mr. Hearn. But from the time that 
Hugh entered the schoolroom, the case was quite 
different, the groans and lazy yawns of one boy 
were echoed by the other, and before long it be- 
came evident that they had resolved to try how 
little work they could induce their tutor to be con- 
tented with, and how much time they could con- 
trive to waste between them. 

This state of things continued for some time, 
and still the patient tutor toiled on, consoling him- 
self as well as he could" for his younger pupils' 
idleness, by taking increased interest in Ernest's 
studies. Meanwhile Harry gloried in his victory, 
and secretly confided to Hugh his opinion that, if 
he had been Mr. Hearn, he should long ago have 
told Mr. Dyton. ' But he won't do that, old boy, 
you needn't be afraid, he hasn't got half spirit 
enough,' added the careless boy, ' but it just is 
rich to think how we've cheated him ; why, be- 
fore you came, I used to do twice as much Caesar 
as I do now, and if I didn't learn my verbs, didn't 
I just catch it !' 

Hugh looked rather uncomfortable at this 
speech, but he only replied that Harry needn't 
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think he was afraid of Mr. Hearn or his uncle 
either. 

They were walking in the kitchen-garden when 
this conversation took place — during the fruit 
season it was rather a favourite resort of the boys 
— and just as Hugh said this, they heard a voice 
calling them both by name; the next minute 
Ernest appeared from behind a row of black-cur- 
rant bushes. 

' Papa wants you/ he said, addressing Harry, 
as he came up to the two boys, ' he 's in his study, 
you 're to go to him there/ 

' In his study ! what does he want with me V 
said Harry, looking rather nervous and em- 
barrassed. 

Ernest did not answer at once, but on Harry 's 
repeating the question, he replied, ' You must 
know fast enough ; why can't you learn your 
lessons, Harry V 

. ' Oh, that's it, is it?' said Harry, trying to 
assume a careless air, ' so old Hearn 's been making 
a row, has he ? ' 

Ernest made no answer, and Harry turned 
towards the house, saying to Hugh, ' You'll come 
in for it too, 111 be bound.' 
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' I don't care/ Hugh was on the point of saying, 
but he thought better of it when he glanced at 
Ernest's sober face ; and then, as if anxious to 
escape as far as possible from his uncle, he turned 
away from his cousin, and wandered on down the 
garden. 

Ernest looked after him, but did not seem 
disposed to follow him ; and Hugh strolled on 
not heeding where he was going, his heart full 
of pride and rebellion against his uncle, whose 
authority he had already made up his mind to 
resist to the utmost of his power. 

Thinking bitterly of what he was trying to 
persuade himself was his hard lot, he stood still 
in front of a row of enormous cabbages, among 
which a boy in a smock-frock was hard at work. 
He knew the boy, for he was a good-tempered 
lad, and often helped the little girls to keep their 
gardens in order; but just now Hugh did not 
feel friendly towards anybody, and he would not 
have spoken to the boy, if the latter had not 
called out to him that he was almost treading on 
some young radishes which were just coming up. 

Hugh moved a few inches, muttering that he 
did not care, he did not see of what use radishes 
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were to anybody, and they were stupid things to 
get in his way. 

Jack laughed at this remark, but seeing plainly 
that something had vexed the young gentleman, 
he changed the subject, and inquired how some 
young cuttings that he had helped Hugh to plant 
in his garden a few days before were getting on. 
It was a happy thought of Jack's, for Hugh 
was deeply interested in his garden, and soon 
forgot his troubles in talking it over with the 
gardener's boy. 

But when the rose-cuttings were duly dis- 
cussed the cloud began to settle again on Hugh's 
brow, and he inquired gloomily, ' I say, don't you 
find it hard work to get on here ?' 

The boy mistook his meaning, and thinking he 
was referring to his work in the garden, replied 
cheerfully, 'Oh, no, Master Hugh, it bean't a 
hard place at all ; I guess I'm pretty lucky to get 
it, 'tain t all the boys in the village that work at 
the squire's.' 

1 No, but you don't understand me ; isn't the 
squire, as you call him, dreadfully strict ?— isn t he 
hard to get along with?' 

'The squire!* repeated Jack, looking wonder- 
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ingly at Hugh ; 'why, no, he's the kindest gen- 
tleman in all the land ; some folks say as how 
he's too kind. He let old Freeman off paying 



his rent 'cause he'd had a bad time with his 
potatoes and his missus was took ill, and folks 
say hell find there's no end to that sort of 
thing.' 
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Hugh thought the boy was a very strange 
fellow, but since he was so determined to like his 
master there was no use arguing the matter, so 
he sauntered on down the garden, wondering that 
no message came to summon him to his uncle's 
study. His conscience told him that he was fully 
as much to blame as Harry, if not more so, and 
yet apparently no notice was to be taken of his 
fault. And now a thought suggested itself that 
was wonderfully pleasing to Hugh's proud nature, 
Mr. Dyton would not venture to scold or punish 
him ; of course he could do as he pleased with 
Harry, but certainly he had no right to interfere 
with him. 

Full of this conviction, Hugh went through his 
afternoon lessons with his usual carelessness and 
inattention, secretly rejoicing to observe that he 
was trying Mr. Hearn's patience to the utmost, 
so certain did he feel that no one would venture 
to use strong measures with him. He tried as 
usual to incite Harry to follow his example, but 
in this attempt for the first time he completely 
failed. His cousin had evidently not got off so 
easily as he had ; he seemed like a different boy, 
his usual fidgeting, i\oisy ways were forgotten, 
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and, though he looked listless and unhappy, he 
was evidently resolved not to be drawn into any 
mischief that afternoon. 

How Hugh despised him for allowing himself 
to be so easily conquered, how he gloried in his 
own fancied security ! It is true he felt some- 
what nervous and embarrassed when Jje went 
with, his cousins to the drawing-room in the 
evening ; but as nothing was said he soon re- 
covered his confidence, and was even more noisy 
•than usual in a game of romps with little Alick. 

But bed-time came at last, and it was certainly 
rather hard to say good-night to his uncle and 
aunt in an unconcerned way. But it must be 
done, and Hugh waited as usual till Harry had 
said good-night, and then made a dash. 

To his extreme vexation, for he thought he 
had managed so cleverly, his uncle stopped him, 
saying, ' Wait a minute, Hugh, I have a word to 
say to you/ then when the door had closed behind 
Harry, he resumed, quietly and gently, 'I am 
sorry, Hugh, to find that play and fun seem more 
to your taste than lessons ; I hoped you would 
turn out like your father, who was one of the 
hardest- working boys I ever knew, but this does 

c 
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not seem likely to be the case. However, I wish 
you to understand clearly that the lessons which 
Mr. Hearn gives you must be properly prepared, 
every one of them, Hugh ; now don't forget this, 
but turn over a new leaf to-morrow, and see if 
you can't help Harry to do so too. Hush, don't 
say anything now/ he added, seeing Hugh was 
about to answer impetuously* ' good -night, run 
away to bed/ 

It was all so gently said, that Hugh could 
hardly venture to be rude, or answer disrespect* 
fully, and the ' good -night, run away/ was so 
decided, that he dared not disobey. But I am 
sorry to say that he was not in the least sorry for 
his idleness ; he loved ease and pleasure too well 
to be easily induced to turn over a new leaf, and 
he persuaded himself that they had no right to 
interfere with him. and said to himself that he 
would learn what he chose and when he chose, 
and many equally pretty things. 

People that go to sleep in a passion fortunately 
do not always wake up in one ; and Hugh's 
tempftr was decidedly improved by his good 
night's rest. Then it is astonishing how much 
good the sight of a nice fresh summer morning 
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often does one, and Hugh and his cousins had a 
little scheme of pleasure, which they were only 
waiting for a fine day to carry into execution. It 
was not pleasant to revive the remembrance of the 
day before, and Hugh resolved to think no more 
about it. Of course he must do his lessons 
tolerably well, or there might be some fear that 
his uncle would prevent his going with the rest to 
have tea in the ruins of an old castle in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Hugh was not prepared to run such 
a risk. It was well for him that he had come to 
this conclusion, for Mr. Dyton did not forget to 
make inquiries before giving his sanction, and 
was scarcely satisfied with their good-natured 
tutors assurance that there really had been some 
improvement in both the boys' lessons. 

Not far from Dyton Priory, there was an old 
building which the boys had dignified with the 
name of ' a castle/ It had long been in very ruined 
condition, only one room being habitable ; but the 
country round was very lovely, and in the summer 
it was not unfrequently the scene of many picnic 
parties. The Dyton boys found endless amuse- 
ment in climbing about amongst the broken 
rafters and ruined staircases, and it was with a 
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view to introducing their cousin to their favourite 
haunts, that they begged and obtained leave to 
take their tea there that night. 

They were eager to have their sisters with 
them, but Mrs. Dyton said that she did not feel 
disposed to risk more than three of their necks, 
and Annie and Nellie must content themselves 
with walking there in the cool of the evening with 
her, and then they would all come back together. 
So it was arranged ; and the three boys went off 
with their tutor in the highest possible spirits. 

' It was too hot to carry the things for tea/ 
Ernest and Harry declared ; so Jack, the garden- 
boy, was intrusted with the task of conveying all 
the necessary provisions thither in a donkey-cart. 
Old Sue, the old woman who lived in the one 
habitable room, would boil the water for their tea, 
and, as Harry said, they would feast like princes. 

The little girls watched them set oft) not with- 
out some regrets that they were left behind, for it 
was the Saturday half-holiday, and exactly the 
day for an excursion. But little Nellie soon 
bethought her of her mammas words, and running 
to Mrs. Dyton, who was sitting with Miss Wilson 
on a seat under the shade of the cedar-trees, she 
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inquired anxiously, ' Mamma, do you really think 
Ernie and Harry will break their necks V 

Mrs. Dyton laughed, and said she thought it 
was more likely to be Harry or Hugh, Ernest was 
generally pretty carefuL 

' Then, mamma, why did you let them go V 
inquired the little girl, piteously. 

' Because, my darling, when they are at play, 
they are sure to run into danger; if they were 
not clambering about that old place, they'd be 
up in the trees, or on the top of the house ; we 
can't keep them amused quietly as we can little 
girls/ 

'But, mamma, aren't you very frightened, 
then?' pursued Nellie. 

' Not so very, Nellie ; I try not to think about 
it ; and, besides, Mr. Hearn takes such good care of 
them, I always feel much happier when he is with 
them.' 

' I should not like to be Mr. Hearn, mamma/ 
said Annie ; ' the boys would drive me wild/ 

' They don't drive him wild/ said little Nellie ; 
' he always looks just the same, so nice and good 
and kind ; he must be like Job, I think/ 

Mrs. Dyton and Miss Wilson laughed at this 
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idea ; but little Nellie looked much surprised and 
rather hurt, and added, — • 

' Why, mamma, papa thinks so too ; I went 
into his study yesterday when he was talking to 
Harry, and I heard him say, " If Mr. Hearn hadn't 
been as patient as Job, he wouldn't have borne 
it so long." ' 

'I think he's much too patient with that boy 
Hugh,' said Annie, warmly; 'mamma, he's got 
such a temper/ 

'Hush! hush!' said Mrs. Dyton, 'don't let's 
speak evil of the absent. Look, there is Alick, 
poor little man, waiting for a game ; can't you 
take pity on him ? ' 

The two sisters ran off, and were soon busily 
employed in teaching their little brother to play 
croquet. The little fellow played wonderfully 
well for his age, and, as it was not often he was 
indulged with a game, his glee was very amusing 
and pretty to see. 

The game was not over till tea-time, and 
when that was done, the little girls begged their 
mamma to start at once to join their brothers. 

' Oh, mamma, I do want so much to see Harry 
fly his kite ; you know he took it with him,' said 
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little Nellie ; ' and if we don't go soon we shan't 
have time/ 

Mrs. Dyton consented, and they were soon on 
their way. It was not a long walk, and the 
evening was so cool and pleasant that they soon 
reached the place. 

4 They are nowhere to be seen/ said Annie, 
who had been very silent during the walk. ' Oh, 
mamma, I do so wish that horrid boy Hugh was 
not here ; we were all so happy before he came/ 

'And we are all very happy now, I think/ 
said Mrs. Dyton. ' Annie, dear, you must try and 
feel more kindly towards poor Hugh ; remember 
how much he is to be pitied, and, if he is a little 
trying * sometimes, remember that love suffereth 
long. When he gets to know us all better, he 
will love us too/ 

'He can't bear us now, mamma/ said Annie, 
dismally ; ' I heard him say the other day that 
he hated papa and Ernest and Mr. Hearn : just 
think how wicked, when Mr. Hearn is so kind 
to him too/ 

But a sudden turn in the road brought them 
right upon the objects of their search. Mr. Hearn 
and Ernest were lying on the grass, so busy 
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talking that they did not hear or see Mrs. Dyton 
or the children till they were close to them. 

Harry and Hugh had apparently grown tired 
of the old ruin, and betaken themselyes to the 
branches of a large chestnut, on which they were 
perched greatly to their satisfaction. 

' No broken necks as yet, Mr. Hearn V said 
Mrs. Dyton, as he rose from the ground at her 
approach. ( Nellie has been quite anxious about 
you all since you started/ 

' Ernie, Ernie, where is the kite?' said little 
Nellie, eagerly ; ' I do want to see Harry fly it " 
so much/ 

' Unfortunately you can't, Miss Nellie/ said 
Ernest, taMng the little girl in his arms. * Harry 
and Hugh had a fight about their famous kite 
up in one of the rooms of the castle, and smashed 
it all to atoms/ 

' Oh, what a shame !' said the little girl, mourn- 
fully ; ' when I came on purpose to see it I* 

' Hugh and Harry been fighting ! ' said Mrs. 
Dyton, anxiously ; ' what was that about V 

1 Something about this unfortunate kite, I 
imagine/ said Mr. Hearn. 'Hugh wanted to 
fly it without Harry's assistance, and, as Harry 
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wouldn't stand that, he tore it all to pieces. It 
would have been too much to hope that with 
two auch Bpirits we should get through the after- 



noon without a disturbance of some sort ; and 
they have quite got over it 'now, and are as 
warm friends as ever. That's one of their good 
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points, certainly, that they don t bear malice 
long/ 

* What naughty boys V said little Nellie, who 
was deeply grieved at the loss of the kite. 'I 
hope you scolded them well, Mr. Hearn ; I should 
have got a stick and beaten them.' 

The tutor smiled; but just then a great 
shouting from the chestnut-tree made him turn 
hastily round. The two culprits were about to 
make their descent, and were very anxious that 
no one should miss the sight Mrs. Dyton never 
cared to watch such performances, and turned 
away with Ernest to go and speak to old Sue. 

When she returned the two boys had safely 
reached the ground, and Harry was listening to 
his little sisters reproaches for having spoilt the 
kite. 

' It wasn't my fault, Nellie, you needn't be 
so indignant about it/ he said, when she gave 
him time to speak ; ' you 'd better go and tell 
Hugh what you think about it, and I'll come 
and help you/ 

' No, Harry/ said Mr. Hearn; ' let Hugh alone ; 
we've heard enough about that kite to-day, I 
won't have you say any more about it/ 
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Harry looked somewhat abashed, and Nellie 
looked up astonished at the grave tone, doubtful 
whether it really was her good, kind, Job-like 
friend that had spoken. But he looked just the 
the same as usual, not a bit cross, and the little 
girl concluded that he was only taking her advice 
about the scolding. The walk home was a very 
pleasant one; the boys had a great deal to talk 
to their mamma about, for they had just re- 
membered that it was quite time they began their 
preparations for the school-treat. 

The Sunday-school treat was always held in 
Mr. Dyton's grounds, and it was looked forward to 
with almost as much pleasure by the little Dytons 
as by the school children themselves. The elder 
children always reserved to themselves the right 
of providing the little presents which served for 
prizes to be raced for by the children, and the 
choice of these little prizes was much discussed for 
some time before. Part of their ample allowance 
of pocket-money was also put by for this purpose ; 
and Hugh heard, with some uneasiness, how much 
Ernest had saved, and how much Harry and his 
sisters meant to give. 

When he had been at Dyton Priory a week his 
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uncle had said something to him about pocket- 
money, but Hugh's pride revolted from the idea of 
taking money like a beggar, and he had coldly re- 
plied, without a word of thanks, that he had some 
money. But this store, small at the beginning, 
was almost exhausted, and Hugh was obliged to 
admit that it would not last much longer. Where 
was he to find five or ten shillings for the school- 
treat, for less he could not think of giving? 

Some guests were in the drawing-room when 
they reached home, and the boys had to make 
themselves tidy before they joined the party at an 
early supper, but Hugh had sufficient time to 
examine the contents of his purse, which was so 
empty that it filled him with dismay. 

The next day was Sunday, a day that all the 
children liked, though for different reasons. Ernest 
enjoyed it thoroughly, because he was beginning 
to love the sacred services of the day ; the little 
girls looked forward to it for many reasons, but 
chiefly because, as Annie said, it was such a nice, 
quiet day, and they had so much more of mamma 
than on other days ; while Hugh and Harry liked 
it chiefly because there were no hated lessons to 
be learnt, nothing at all in the way of study, ex- 



HUGH'S DIFFICULTY- 
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cept an hour's reading with Mr. Dyton in the 
afternoon, which really was not at all like a lesson. 
The two boys agreed that it was so delicious to lie 
on their backs on the lawn, and think about 
nothing; we will hope it was the warm weather 
that made them so lazy ; birt on this particular 
Sunday Hugh could not get rid of his perplexing 
difficulties, and as he rolled on this grass with 
Harry under the cedar-trees, waiting till it was 
time to go in to tea, he kept turning over in his 
mind the different plans which he had thought of 
for getting out of his awkward position. 

At last he made up his mind what to do. He 
must have some money, and to get it he must sell 
something, and, after considering all his different 
possessions, he fixed on a microscope which had 
belonged to his father, which he knew had cost a 
good deal of money. The next question was, how 
was he to get to the town to sell it ? they seldom 
walked in that direction, and if they happened to 
do so, how could he get away from his cousins to 
carry out his plan ? Hugh thought he would get 
up early, and go before breakfast ; but then he 
remembered that no shops would be open at that 
time, and at last he resolved that the only way by 
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which he could accomplish his purpose was to give 
his cousins the slip when they had done lessons, and 
were getting ready to go out. He would hide 
Harry's cap, and while he was hunting for that he 
could rush out of the house and be out of sight 
before he was missed. Then, if he was questioned 
afterwards, he determined that it would be very 
easy to put off his cousins, and even Mr. Hearn, by 
indefinite answers, and, as to his uncle, it was 
hardly likely, he thought, that he would hear any- 
thing about it. 

The next day came ; his thoughts were so much 
engaged with his scheme and his difficulties, that 
the morning lessons were, if possible, more care- 
lessly done than usual Those studies that re- 
quired comparatively little thought were got over 
somehow, but at last a difficult sum in practice 
brought him to a full stop. Twice over his tutor 
explained the rule, while Hugh's mind was engaged 
with a very different kind of calculation, the result 
of which seemed just then far more important and 
interesting. Mr. Hearn saw plainly enough that 
his words did not even reach Hugh's ears, but he 
took no notice till after sitting with the sum before 
him for more than half-an-hour, Hugh declared 
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that he had not the remotest idea .how to do it. 
Then he Replied, ' Well, I 've told you twice, and 
you have just a quarter of an hour to do it in; 
if you haven't done it by twelve, you must stay 
at home and finish it while we are out/ 

This arrangement did not at all agree with 
Hugh's "plans ; but it decidedly brightened his 
wits. In a very few minutes he was hard at 
work, and precisely as the clock struck twelve 
the sum was finished. In less than five minutes 
afterwards he was out of the house, and proceeding 
at • full speed towards the town, while Harry was - 
storming about the house declaring that some one 
had eaten his cap, and vowing speedy revenge on 
the delinquent. 

But before long Hugh was forced to slacken 
his pace, the day was very close and sultry, and 
all along the road there was not a particle of 
shade. The town was two miles distant, and it 
was clear he could not run all the way, so as soon 
as he was out of sight of the house he began to 
walk more leisurely, and amused himself with 
thinking how well he had succeeded. 

But his exultation was of short duration. He 
had thought only of the difficulty of getting out 
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without being questioned ; and when that was 
accomplished he was quite at his ease. He 
thought he would take a look at * his microscope 
as he walked along, for though it had not long 
been in his possession, he was proud of having 
such a thing, and it had cost him a good deal to 
make up his mind to part with it. He was ad- 
miring the different pieces as they lay in the 
velvet-lined case, when he heard a quick step 
behind him, and in a minute his uncle's voice, 
saying, ' Why, Hugh, my man, where are you off 
to all by yourself V 

The colour mounted to Hugh's forehead as he 
turned round to meet his uncle, and he stammered 
out some answer which was quite incoherent. 
Somehow or other, he had quite forgotten all the 
haughty, independent things he had meant to say, 
his tongue seemed to stick to the roof of his 
mouth ; and he stood before his uncle looking 
very much indeed like a criminal who is detected 
in the act of committing some crime. Mr. Dyton 
saw at once that there was something wrong, but 
he saw too that his nephew did not wish to be 
questioned ; so he said quietly, and apparently 
without any suspicion, ' This road is very hot) you 
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had better come and have a walk with me about 
the park ; I have several cottages to visit, and 
you will find it much pleasanter than this hot, 
dusty road/ He turned as he spoke, with his 
hand still on Hugh's shoulder ; but the latter was 
not to be so easily baulked of his object ; ' Please, 
uncle/ he stammered forth, ' I want to go to the 
town/ 

4 To the town ! what for ?' repeated Mr. Dyton, 
fixing an inquiring glance on Hugh's blushing 
face. 

Some of Hugh's confidence returned, and he 
replied proudly, ' I can't tell you why, uncle- its 
nobody's business but my own/ 

Mr. Dyton smiled at this speech, but he re- 
plied in his usual quiet tone, s Then, Hugh, as it 
is my business to see that you don't do anything 
to maka yourself ill, I must ask you to wait for a 
cooler day for your expedition. Come, turn round 
and go back with me/ 

' No, uncle, I can't,' repeated Hugh, inwardly 
resolving that he would have his own way for 
once, ' I must go to-day/ 

Mr. Dyton seated himself on a low stile, and 
drew Hugh towards him as he uttered this speech, 
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saying in reply, ' Hugh, if you have one must, I Ve 
another. If you must go, you must tell me why/ 

The boy looked startled and astonished, twice 
to-day he had been told that he must do some- 
thing he did not approve of; and the unusual 
word fell anything but pleasantly on his ear. 

He hesitated, doubtful whether it would be 
easier to tell part of the truth or to fly into a 
passion, and obstinately persist in refusing to 
reveal his purpose. 

' Come, my boy, is this important business the 
purchase of sixpenny worth of butter Scotch, or 
anything else so infinitely beyond the compre- 
hension of the servants that you must go yourself ? 
Come, out with it ; if it's a secret its quite safe 
with me.' 

The idea that his uncle should think he was 
so obstinately set on obtaining some sweets, opened 
Hugh's mouth, and little by little the truth came 
out. Mr. Dyton listened earnestly, but when 
Hugh pleaded, ' Now, uncle, I may go, mayn't 
I V he quietly detained him and said, ' Hugh, I 
don't wonder you didn't want to tell me your 
difficulty ; but you are a sensible boy ; put your- 
self in my place if you can, and then tell me what 
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you would do if you were me, and I were your 
little nephew/ 

Hugh coloured and hung down his head, but 
as his uncle pressed for an answer he replied, * I 
think I should let you do as you liked, at least 
till you'd got nothing left to sell/ 

Mr. Dyton laughed. 

' And what then V he said : but seeing that 
Hugh was not disposed to answer, he added, ' No, 
Hugh, if I did that I should break my promise 
to your father ; for you know I told him you 
should be in all respects like one of my own 
children. So for the present you must make up 
your mind to have the same pocket-money as 
Ernest and Harry, and if you like to keep an 
account you can pay it back when you are Lord 
Chancellor or Commander-in-chief/ As he spoke 
Mr. Dyton took some money from his pocket, and 
putting it into his nephew's unwilling hand, said, 
' Now, run home and put your microscope away/ 

Hugh obeyed. He found the school-room 
empty, for the boys had concluded that he was 
playing them a trick, and expected to find him 
hiding in the garden. He flung himself on an old 
sofa that formed part of the furniture of the room, 
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and, hiding his face in his hands, he gave himself 
up to discontented musings on his miserable fate. 
How he wished he had stayed in Scotland, and 
worked as a cow-boy or errand-boy, rather than be 
treated as a miserable pauper, and be obliged to 
seem grateful to people he ha{ed. This was the 
strong, exaggerated language of passion. Hugh 
did not hate either his uncle or aunt, for love was 
already beginning to gain the victory, but just 
then he thought he did, and felt very miserable 
in consequence. 

It was in this uncomfortable condition that 
Mr. Hearn found him, when, having discovered 
that he was not in the garden, he returned to the 
house to make further inquiries. His first 
thought was that Hugh had hurt himself, but he 
soon discovered that this was not the case, and 
could hardly help laughing when he found that 
his pupil was suffering from nothing but the pangs 
of wounded pride ; for in his animosity towards 
his uncle Hugh was ready even to be friendly 
with his much -abused tutor. 

Mr. Heam owned that it must seem unpleasant 
to have to receive money from a comparative 
stranger, but after a little sympathy, began to 
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suggest that, as it was unavoidable, it was a pity 
to take it so much to heart, laughingly suggesting 
that Hugh was behaving somewhat like Ahab, 
who, when he could not get his own way, threw 
himself down on his bed, turned away his face, 
and would eat no bread. 



Hugh's ill-temper was beg innin g to evaporate, 
and he joined in the laugh against himself with 
tolerable heartiness ; nor did he refuse his tutor's 
invitation to come down and join his cousins in 
the garden, although he knew that his appearance 
would provoke a host of questions which it would 
be decidedly unpleasant to answer. 
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This little affair did a great deal towards 
reconciling Hugh to the tutor ; he fancied Mr. 
Hearn understood his feelings and sympathized 
with him ; and the tutor took advantage of this 
improved state of things, to induce him to pay- 
more attention to his lessons. Meanwhile, he paid 
little attention to the constant dislike Hugh 
manifested towards his uncle, feeling quite certain 
that the untiring love and kindness of Mr. Dyton 
would bring him to his senses at last. 

But many long days and weeks passed before 
this prejudice was broken down, and, though he 
said nothing and never appeared to notice the 
studied aversion of his nephew, the kind heart of 
Mr. Dyton was often grieved and pained at his 
apparent insensibility to kindness. But the love 
that suffereth long prevailed at last. How this 
came to pass you shall hear. 

When Hugh became an inmate of Dyton 
Priory, his two cousins, Ernest and Harry, had 
each of them a beautiful pony ; and they were not 
long before they begged their papa to buy one for 
Hugh. Mr. Dyton readily promised to do so, but 
it was some time before he could meet with one 
that he liked; and, when at last he did so and 
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the animal was brought home, he began to feel 
anxious lest it should be too spirited a steed for 
such a young and inexperienced horseman ; so he 
determined that, till it was more thoroughly 
broken in, Hugh should not be allowed to mount 
it ; but, as he did not wish to disappoint the boy 
of his promised rides, he borrowed a very quiet old 
pony of a neighbouring gentleman, and told Hugh 
he might ride him as often as he liked. 

At first Hugh seemed very well satisfied with 
this arrangement, but by degrees he grew tired of 
the quiet old pony, and began to long very much 
for the more lively one. But his uncle's orders 
were very positive, and he dared not openly dis- 
obey them. 

But one day the temptation was too strong to 
be resisted. It so happened that one of the 
servants was taken suddenly ill ; and Mrs. Dyton 
being anxious to send for the doctor in a hurry, 
desired one of the boys to order his pony and ride 
off to fetch him without loss of time. 

Hugh eagerly offered, and flew to the stable to 
get old Bruno saddled. His eye fell on his beau- 
tiful Zoe, and, without stopping to consider, he 
desired one of the stable-boys who stood in the 
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yard to saddle her at once and bring her out. 
The boy knew nothing of Mr. Dytons orders, and, 
supposing that all was right, obeyed without 
hesitation, though not without difficulty, for the 
pony was restless and fidgety enough to frighten 
a better horseman than Hugh. However, he was 
not to be hindered, and having mounted with 
some difficulty, set off towards his destination at 
full speed. 

Meanwhile, no one at home knew anything of 
his disobedience, till more than an hour having 
passed away, Mrs. Dyton began to wonder what 
could keep him so long. She had told him that, 
if the doctor was not at home, he was to leave a 
message for him and return at once, that he might 
not be late for dinner. She was just wondering 
whether it was possible that he could have mis-* 
understood her, when one of the servants came 
in with a message from the groom, to inquire 
whether she was aware that Master Hugh had 
gone out on the new pony. 

The news greatly increased her uneasiness, and 
without loss of time, she despatched messengeis 
in search of the culprit. Mr. Dyton was not at 
home, and Mr. Heam had gone out for a walk 
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with Harry, and Ernest, so she had no one to 
appeal to for assistance. The next half-hour was 
a period of frightful suspense, during which she 
could do nothing but hope and pray : then came 
some relief in the return of the boys and their 
tutor. All three instantly set off in search of 
Hugh, and before long Harry N came rushing back 
with the news that he had been found lying under 
a tree stunned, but that Mr. Hearn hoped he was 
not badly hurt. They were bringing him home, 
Harry said, and Mrs. Dyton at once busied herself 
in getting his bed ready, and sending off another 
and more trusty messenger for the doctor. 

In a very short time, Hugh was safely 
deposited on his bed, and the doctor having 
arrived very soon after, proceeded to examine into 
the extent of his injuries. Hugh had by this 
time recovered his consciousness, but he moaned 
whenever he was touched ; and the doctor shook 
his head as he noticed how he resisted any 
attempt to touch his right arm. 

Dr. Neale was not a man of many words, and 
Hugh, who was used to nothing but tenderness 
and gentleness, seemed to think him very unkind 
and rough. But, if the truth must be told, Hugh 
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was a bit of a coward, and so when the doctor said 
that his arm was broken, and he must go and 
fetch the things necessary to set it, he looked very 
much inclined to cry. This was not exactly what 
he had expected when he mounted Zoe, and he 
was already beginning to feel the consequences of 
his disobedience. 

But his aunt did her best to comfort and 
encourage him ; not one word did she say of his 
disobedience and self-will, and by the time the 
doctor returned he was looking much more brave 
and cheerful. The operation was very quickly 
performed, and then he was laid comfortably on 
his pillows and told to go to sleep. This was 
easier said than done, for, even if his arm had not 
throbbed too painfully to give him any chance of 
rest, his mind was too full of anxiety to let him 
sleep. 

A long, weary illness was before him, for the 
broken arm was but a small part of the mischief 
done. His head had struck the trunk of the tree 
in his fall from the horse, and concussion of the 
brain was the result. At first this seemed trifling, 
but the next day violent sickness came on, and 
Hugh became again unconscious. Gradually he 
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recovered ; and as he regained his senses, the first 
sight that met his eyes, was the anxious face of 
his uncle bending over him. 

It was in the night-time, and as Hugh feebly 
glanced around the room, so still and quiet, 
lighted only by one small lamp, a kind of awe 
crept over him, and he wondered whether he was 
very ill ' Perhaps I am going to die/ he thought ; 
' well, then, uncle will be rid of me, how glad 
he must be/ Timidly he stole a look at Mr. 
Dyton's face as he sat by his bedside in a large 
easy chair, exactly between him and the light. 
Those deep, grey eyes that hitherto had seemed 
to beam nothing but love, now had a look of 
anxious sadness in them. Hugh wondered what 
it meant. Was his uncle thinking that this ill- 
ness was a great bore, and hoping it would soon 
come to an end ? He did not think so. He was 
too weak now to hate his uncle, and though he 
did not know it himself, he was in fact beginning 
to yearn for love ; yes, and for that uncles love, 
whom he had said he should always hate. 

Mr. Dyton was not looking at him, the eyes 
that Hugh was watching were gazing into the 
darkness, and apparently his mind was far away. 
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Suddenly he roused himself, and looked at his 
patient. What a change came over that anxious 
face as he saw that Hugh was himself again ! 
Hugh never forgot that look of joy and gratitude, 
that light in his uncle's eyes as he bent over him 
to kiss his forehead, and tell him in tones trem- 
bling with delight that he was getting better 
now. He knew he was, but he cared little, 
thought little about that just then. His question 
had been answered for him, his uncle did not 
want to be rid of him, and though Hugh won- 
dered at him, he was satisfied and happy. 

It was very pleasant to the poor weary boy 
to lie back on his pillows and rest, and try to 
sleep again relieved from that wretched feeling, 
happy in the knowledge that if his life was spared 
it would be a cause of rejoicing and thankfulness 
to others besides himself. 

Before long he fell asleep again, and dreamed 
that he was once more with his father on the 
banks of one of the Scottish lakes, but somehow 
or other his father looked different, and when he 
noticed more particularly he found it was not 
his father, but his uncle that he seemed to see, 
just as he had seen him before he fell asleep, 
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with the anxious look melting into one of ten- 
derest love as he spoke to his nephew. 

When Hugh awoke again, some streaks of 
sunlight were making their way through the 
cracks of the Venetian blind that shaded the 
window, and as he gazed feebly around the room 
he saw that the lamp was extinguished, the large 
arm-chair in which his uncle had sat during the 
night was empty, and the slight figure of his 
aunt was moving quietly about the room, putting 
some things in order and making everything look 
more comfortable and fit to bear the daylight. 
She started when she saw that Hugh was awake, 
and inquired anxiously if she had awakened him ; 
Hugh did not know, but he was very glad to 
be awake, he seemed to have been asleep such 
an immense time, he said ; and then he wanted 
to get up. 

His aunt smiled at this request, and sitting 
down by him she said she thought he did not 
know how ill he had been : he had been in bed 
a long time, and he must try and be patient there 
a little longer. 

But Hugh interrupted her saying, he knew 
quite well that he had been very ill, but he was 
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quite well now, and he wanted to see his uncle, 
he had got something to say to him. 

What that was, of course is no business of 
ours, it was a secret between Hugh and his 
uncle, and nobody else, not even his aunt, knew 
anything about it. But I am sure you will be 
glad to hear that before long Hugh was quite 
well again, and lived very happily in his uncle's 
home till he was grown up and had one of his 
own, for the love that suffereth long had gained 
the victory. 



4 Oh, grandmamma, what a nice long story ! ' 
exclaimed Conny, eagerly, as the old lady con- 
cluded ; ' but what a horrid, unkind boy Hugh 
must have been V 

' Because he would not love his uncle and 
cousins who were so kind to him ? Is that what 
you mean, Conny V 

6 Yes, grandmamma ; only think how kind his 
uncle was ; why, if I had been Mr. Dyton, I 
should have sent him right away directly.' 

' As you wanted to send away poor Bob 
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Aywood,' replied Mrs. Wilmot ; ' but that would 
have been uncharitable and unloving. Real love 
will have patience, Conny ; it will suffer a long 
time, and be always kind. But here is Aunt 
Louey with a letter ; dear me, I did not know 
the postman had been/ 

Little Conny sprang up and ran to meet her 
aunt ; letters did not come very often to Hurst 

* 

Farm, and when they did she was quite as eager 
to hear their contents as her grandmamma or 
aunt. Miss Wilmot was reading the letter as 
she came towards them, and did not answer 
Conny 's inquiries till she had finished it, and 
reached her mother's seat ; then she said, — 

' It is from Percy's master, mother ; the child 
is not well, he says, and he asks me if I can 
make it convenient to go over and see him ; what 
shall I do ? had I be'tter go ? ' 

' To be sure/ replied the old lady ; ' you'd 
better go to-morrow ; start early, and then you'll 
get back before dark.' 

' And if the boy seems really ill I'd better 
bring him home for a week or so, hadn't I V said 
Miss Wilmot ; ' I daresay a few days at home 
will make him all right again.' 
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' Very likely, my dear ; the weather has been 
very trying, and Percy never was a strong child.' 

Conny had listened to this conversation with 
the utmost interest and delight. Percy was her 
only brother, three years her senior, and a won- 
derful boy in her estimation. She was sure no 
boy of ten had ever been so clever before, no, nor 
half so good-tempered and handsome ; the only 
unhappy days Conny ever knew were those miser- 
able ones that came three or four times a -year, 
when Percy had to go back to school. 

Was not the idea of having him home in the 
middle of the quarter a charming one; how she 
loved Aunt Louey for thinking of it, and how 
she hoped that Percy would be just bad enough 
to make it necessary. If Percy only knew what 
had been proposed, she was sure he would try 
and look very ill on purpose to make Aunt Louey 
bring him home. She wished she could write 
well enough to send him a little note to warn 
him ; but that was out of the question, and all 
the next day Conny was in a state of great 
excitement, so fearful was she that her aunt 
might find Percy well enough to stay at school. 
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CHAPTER II. 

But Conny need not have feared any Such dis- 
appointment. Percy was quite as bad as his 
aunt had anticipated, and, as he never made 
himself out better than he was, she was not long 
in making up her mind to bring him home for 
a short holiday. Now, though Percy was such 
a wonderful boy, — such a piece of perfection in his 
grandmothers, aunt's, and sister's eyes, he was 
no fonder of lessons than other boys who have 
nothing at all extraordinary about them ; and, as 
there was no chance of his having lessons at 
Hurst Farm, for nobody there was clever enough 
to teach him, the idea of going home was as 
charming to him as to Conny. 

'And it did him good almost directly/ Aunt 
Louey said. 'Why, the very next morning his 
headache was all gone, and he was racing about 
the garden with Conny before breakfast, as if 
nothing had been the matter/ 

E • - 
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However, they had had quite enough play by 
dinner-time, and Percy was quite willing to go and 
sit with grandmamma under the lime-trees in the 
afternoon, wjhen he learned from Conny that it was 
possible to coax grandmamma to tell them ' a most 
gloriorfs story, just like a story-book, only much 
nicer, because nobody had ever heard it before/ 

( You must do the coaxing, Conny/ he said, and 
accordingly, when they were comfortably settled 
in their usual place, the little girl began, — 

' Grandmamma, don't you think it would be 
very nice if you could tell us another nice long 
story to-day, just like the one you told me yes- 
terday ? Suppose you tell me one about the verse 
I've got to say to Aunt Louey to-night V 

' What is that, Conny V inquired the old lady ; 
' perhaps I don't know a story that will do/ 

'Oh, yes, I'm sure you do, grandma. My 
verse is only a little piece ; Aunt Louey cut the 
first verse in two for me, because it was too long 
for me to learn at once. To-day it is, " Charity 
envieth not, charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up/" 

Grandmamma thought a little while, and then 
she began. 
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'Charity eDvieth not ; charity vaunfeth not itself; ia not puffed up.* 

It was the close of a warm day in spring, little 
Lottie Allen had been enjoying a long walk with 
some little friends on Hampstead Heath; just then 
looking very pretty with its fresh green tints, 



and snowy-looking bushes of hawthorn. Lottie 
thought it the most lovely place in the world, and 
no wonder, for it was the most like country that 
she had ever seen, shut up as she generally was in 
their home in one of the dullest, moat cheerless 
parts of London. 
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How she wished her mother could enjoy it 
with her, but that was out of the question. Mrs. 
Allen could never walk far, and when she came 
home from her daily work of teaching four little 
children who lived in a neighbouring square, she 
was generally too tired to care to go out again. 
And in the evening she taught Lottie, so that 
there really was very little time to spare for 
merrymaking. 

Lottie knew this quite well, but still she could 
not feel quite contented when she thought how 
pale her mother often looked, and how much good 
it would do her, if she too could go for long walks 
into the country and breathe the fresh pure air. 
Every year Lottie lived this feeling grew stronger : 
it is true she was too young when her father died 
to miss the comforts and pleasures that had gone 
with him, but she was not at all too young to see 
that many people who apparently did not want it 
half so much had plenty of money ; and it must be 
confessed she often wished that such people would 
bestow part of their superabundant wealth on her 
mother, who wanted it so very much. 

Many such thoughts as this passed through 
Lottie's busy little brain as she trudged home- 
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ward ; she was a sensible, observant child, and 
she had noticed for some days past that her 
mother had grown paler and paler, and that when 
she came home just before tea she often seemed 
quite worn out. Lottie wondered whether her 
mother was really worse than she said she was, 
and by the time she reached home, she had almost 
made up her mind to ask Mrs. Brand, the lady 
that lived in the drawing-room, what she thought 
about the matter. 

But she was spared the trouble, for when she 
had reached her home, kissed her mother, taken 
off her things and sat down to tea, Mrs. Allen 
began : ' Do you know, Lottie, where I went on 
my way home?' 

' No, mamma ; oh, do tell me, have you been for 
a nice walk?' 

'Not much of a walk, that's no treat to me, 
Lottie/ replied her mother, with a sad smile ; ' no, 
I went to see our old friend, Mr. DarnelL' 

'The doctor!' said Lottie, dropping her tea- 
spoon in dismay ; ' oh, mother, are you going to be 
very ill V 

e I hope not/ replied Mrs. Allen, laughing at 
her terror ; ' I only went to him to ask him if he 
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couldn't give me something to make me stronger. 
I am not very strong ; am I, Lottie ? ' 

' No, indeed, mamma, you're .dreadfully weak, 
I think ; but are you sure you are not going to be 
ill ? I should be so dreadfully frightened/ 

'I should think you would, you poor little 
mite/ said Mrs. Allen, stroking her head fondly ; 
' but when I have taken that great bottle of medi- 
cine, I hope I shall be very strong once more/ 

Lottie looked greatly relieved; but as she 
watched her mother's languid movements, and 
noticed even more than she had before how thin 
and pale she was, she began to think that the 
medicine must be wonderful stuff indeed, if it 
could make her thoroughly strong again. 

' Didn't Mr. Darnell say anything else, mamma V 
she inquired at length ; ' didn't he say that you 
oughtn't to do so much V 

' It is easy for people to say that, Lottie/ 
replied Mrs. Allen, half sadly ; ' but you know, if 
I sit with my hands before me all day, there will 
be no money to buy food, and that is not likely 
to make me any stronger/ 

Lottie mused over these words, then suddenly 
she exclaimed, ' Mamma, wouldn't it do you ever 
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so much good to go to the sea-side just now ? 
Sophy's mamma is going because she is not very 
strong, and I think it would do you so much 
good/ 

Mrs. Allen laughed. 

' Why, Lottie, what are you thinking of, child ? ' 
she said ; ' where 's the money to come from ? 
Don't you know it costs a great deal of money to 
go to the sea V 

' Does it, mamma ? I think everything costs 
a great deal of money/ said poor Lottie, sadly ; 
'and money does go so fast. But didn't Mr. 
Darnell say the sea would do you good V 

' Yes, he said so, but of course he knew I 
couldn't go/ replied Mrs. Allen. 'Lottie, my 
child, don't begin longing for what can't be.' 

Poor little Lottie said no more ; but though 
she tried very hard indeed, she could not leave 
off thinking about the sea, and wishing, — oh, so 
much, — that some good fairy would give her mother 
the money to go. At first it was only on her 
mother's account that she longed to be able to go, 
but before long she found herself trying to imagine 
what the sea was like, and picturing herself run- 
ning about on the beach, watching the great waves 
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of which her mother had often told her ; for Lottie 
had never seen the sea, and had but a faint idea 
of what it was like. 

How long these thoughts kept her awake that 
night, I am sure I cannot tell you, but when she 
went to sleep, it was only to dream about the 
delights and wonders of the sea ; and when she 
woke up the next morning, the bright pictures 
her imagination had formed were still present to 
her mind. 

Her mother thought she must have forgotten 
all about her little, schemes, and began to wonder 
what she was dreaming about, when she noticed 
that instead of chattering all breakfast-time as 
she usually did, Lottie seemed lost in thought, or 
up in the clouds, as she would herself have 
called it. 

She was just going to inquire what her little 
daughter was thinking about, when her thoughts 
were turned in another direction by the sound of 
the postman's knock. Since her husband's death, 
and all the troubles that followed that event, this 
interesting person had been by no means such a 
frequent visitor as in the days of her prosperity. 
His knock was alwavs a welcome sound to little 
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Lottie ; and as she ran to take the letter on this 
particular morning, she had a kind of lingering 
idea that it might contain the money to take her 
mother to the sea. 

But when the letter was opened, and no bank- 
note dropped out, Lottie's bright hopes sank again. 
It was from her uncle, her . father's brother, whom 
Lottie had never seen, for he lived at a place a 
long way off in the north of England. All she 
knew about him was that he had a wife and a 
number of little children, one of whom Grace, her 
mother had told her, was about her own age. He 
was very rich too, Lottie remembered ; and as she 
watched her mother reading the letter, she began 
to wonder if he was to be the good fairy of her 
waking dreams. Perhaps he had somehow heard 
that her mother was ill, and had written this letter 
to invite her to go and stay at his beautiful house 
in the country. 

' Wouldn't you like to see your cousin Grace, 
Lottie V inquired Mrs. Allen, as she folded up 
the letter and put it in her pocket ; ' she is just 
your age, and a very nice little girl, I believe.' 

' Oh, mamma., are we to go then ?' exclaimed 
Lottie, eagerly jumping to the rapid conclusion 
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that her wish was about to be fulfilled. 'I am 
so glad, I am sure it will make you well/ 

' Gently/ said Mrs. Allen, smiling ; ' you are 
in too great a hurry, Lottie ; I never said we 
were going anywhere, did I ? It is your uncle 
and aunt and cousins who are. coming to London. 
Your uncle writes to tell me so, and he kindly 
says that he hopes you and Grace will become 
good friends/ 

Poor Lottie looked bitterly disappointed ; but 
she tried to get the better of her vexation, and 
inquired when they were coming. 

' In less than a week/ Mrs. Allen replied ; and 
then she remembered that she had spent more 
time than usual that morning at the breakfast- 
table, and rose hastily to prepare for her daily 
duties. 

How terribly long the hours of that day 
seemed to Lottie ! When her mother was gone 
she fetched her lesson-books and set to work as 
usual to learn the lessons she had to say to her 
mother in the evening. She wrote her copy, and 
did her sum, and then she began to learn her 
hymn. It was a very easy one, and an especial 
favourite of Lottie's ; and yet, very strangely, it 
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seemed determined not to be conquered. Lottie 
thought she would rest awhile, and so she got 
her work, and having looked to see how much 
her mother had pinned for her to sew, she threaded 
her needle and set to work. 

But, before long, the work went down on 
her knee, and the needle was left sticking out, 
while, with her head resting on her hand, 
Lottie's thoughts went wandering off to her 
uncle's letter. 

She wondered what he was like, and whether 
he knew how poor they were. Surely if he did 
he would have helped them long ago, since he 
had got such a lot of money. It must be so nice, 
Lottie thought, to help people who wanted all 
sorts of things they could not get ; and then she 
began to wish she had a fine house, and plenty 
of money to give to all the beggars she met in 
the street. 

How long she would have continued her idle 
musing it is hard to say, if she had not been 
interrupted by the voice of the lady who lived 
in the drawing-room calling her by name from 
the top of the stairs. She was going out a little 
way, she said, and if Lottie liked she might go 
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with her. Lottie hesitated, remembering her un- 
finished lessons ; but she knew that her mother 
liked her to go but with Mrs. Brand, who was 
a kind motherly woman, and took good . care of 
her ; so she hastily put the books away in the 
cupboard, and rah to get ready. 

The days and weeks of Lottie's life had so 
little change that they passed away very rapidly. 
The day came for her first visit to her cousins 
almost before she had time to think about it ; 
which perhaps was rather a good thing, for Lottie 
was shy, and by no means fond of making new 
acquaintances. It would take a long time to tell 
you all that happened on that wonderful day, the 
first day in her life that Lottie Allen had spent 
altogether away from her own little home ; as she 
herself said to her mother on her return, it seemed 
more like a week than only a day. 

Mrs. Allen laughed, and said she thought if 
that was the case, she must be very tired and had 
better make haste and go to bed. 

' Oh, no, please, mamma, do let me stay up 
a little while/ pleaded Lottie, earnestly ; 'it is 
the best part of it all to be able to tell you 
about it/ 
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' Well, go on then/ said Mra Allen ; ' what 



(lid you do when the big carriage had taken you 
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to Uncle George's house, did Grace meet you at 
the door V 

' Oh, yes, mamma, Grace and Georgie, and 
Freddy and Minnie too. Oh, Minnie is such a 
funny little thing, and so is Freddy, but I like 
Freddy best. He has got such a big dog, mamma, 
and he and Minnie dress it up like a Turk, with 
a turban on, and a feather brush to do instead 
of a plume. The dog's name is Turk, and he 
is such a good old fellow, he lets them do 
just what they like to him. Then, mamma, 
we had tea in the garden ; there is such a big 
garden behind the house, and Grace showed me 
all her dolls ; she has got nine dolls of her own, 
and Minnie has six : they are such beauties, 
mamma, — oh, I should like you to see them so 
much !' 

' Perhaps I may have the pleasure of making 
their acquaintance some day, Lottie/ replied Mrs. 
Allen, smiling at her little daughters eagerness ; 
' but you have not told me yet how you like 
Grace ? ' 

Lottie hesitated, coloured, and looked rather 
uncomfortable, at last she said : ' I liked her very 
much indeed at first, mamma; she was so kind, 
and seemed so pleased when I liked anything, 
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but in the afternoon I didn't like her half so 
much, she was so cross to Georgie, she would not 
play at any game he liked, and she called Minnie 
a stupid little thing/ 

1 That was not very nice, certainly/ replied 
Mrs. Allen, c but it was a very hot day, perhaps 
Gracie was tired' 

' Well/ said Lottie, growing more bold as she 
went on, ' I didn't like her at all this evening, 
she talks so much about her papa being so rich, 
and about all the new dresses she has ; I think, if 
all that's true, he might give you some of his 
money, mamma.' 

' Hush ! hush ! ' said her mother, ' we must not 
envy your cousins their nice things : have you 
forgotten what you learnt last Sunday, " Cha- 
rity envieth not," and all we said about it, 
Lottie V 

' No, mamma/ said the child, somewhat 
ashamed ; ' but if they 've got so much, it wouldn't 
hurt them much to give you just enough to go 
to the sea-side/ 

Mrs. Allen shook her head. 

' You forget, Lottie,' she said, ' that your Uncle 
George has got five children to bring up, and I 
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have only one, he wants a great deal more money 
than I do/ 

Lottie was silent ; she had not thought of this 
side of the question, and though she could not 
help fancying that her uncle had a great deal 
more than five times as much money as her 
mother, she was not fond enough of arithmetic 
to enter very earnestly into the calculation. She 
had found out that Grace had a great deal more 
pocket-money than she ever dreamed of possess- 
ing ; and though she did not care to own it even 
to herself, that discovery had not increased her 
affectionate feelings towards her cousin. Ah, 
Lottie, take care, envy and dislike always go hand 
in hand. 

Some days passed, during which Lottie saw 
nothing of her cousins ; but she had not got tired 
of talking of her visit to them when a letter came 
from her aunt, begging that her mamma would 
let her go the next day with her cousins to visit 
the Zoological Gardens. Lottie jumped about 
with delight at the news, and could hardly be 
brought sufficiently to her senses to eat her 
breakfast as usual. It is true she had been to 
the Zoological Gardens before, but that was years 
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and years ago,' Lottie said, and she had forgotten 
all about it. 

Mrs. Allen began to consider, and found out 
that the ' years and years ' could not possibly be 
more than three, and she said that she was sorry 
to find Lottie had such a bad memory. However, 
during the solitary day that followed the invi- 
tation, Lottie found time to remember many 
things that had happened on her former visit, 
and her lessons with her mother in the even- 
ing were constantly interrupted by such exclama- 
tions as these, ' Oh, mamma, do you remember 
how we fed the polar bear?' or, c Do you think 
we shall see the lions fed, mamma, I hope we 
shall, don't you ? ' and various other remarks 
which were certainly not to be found in her lesson- 
books. 

At first Mrs. Allen only smiled at these obser- 
vations, and excused her inattention, remembering 
how seldom Lottie had a holiday or treat of any 
kind ; but when it began to grow late, and still 
two lessons remained to be done, she said, gravely, 
' Lottie, you really must not chatter any more, I 
am very tired to-night, so make haste and finish 
your lessons/ 

F 
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Lottie looked up anxiously. ' Oh, mamma, 
you are not going to be ill, are you ? ' she inquired 
eagerly ; for she felt that a good deal depended on 
the answer. 

' I don't know, Lottie ; I hope not. I think 
I have a little cold ; my throat is sore, and I am 
shaking and shivering all over. We will go to 
bed early to-night/ 

A great cloud seemed all at once to come over 
Lottie's spirits, rising just before so much beyond 
their usual pitch. She bent her head over her 
slate, and a great tear fell, half blotting out the 
sum she was doing. Hastily she wiped it off, 
lest her mother should see it, and then set to 
work as hard as possible to. get her lessons 
finished, that they might go to bed. 

Bed, in Lottie's opinion, was the best remedy 
for all complaints, and she tried to believe that 
if she had a good long night's rest, ber mother 
would wake up nearly as well as usual But she 
had strange misgivings, which kept her awake 
what seemed to her an immense time after she 
got into bed. She had heard it said that her 
father's last illness began with a cold, and that 
at first everybody thought it was not of much 
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consequence. Perhaps her mother was worse than 
she thought, and if she was not better to-morrow, 
Lottie felt sure she must not go to the Zoological 
Gardens. If she were ill, she knew her mother 
would never leave her merely for her own pleasure, 
and poor little Lottie tried hard to make up her 
mind not to be very unhappy if the next morning 
she found she could not go. 

Still it did seem veiy hard, it was so seldom 
she had any treats, and if her mother was going 
to be ill, why need it be on the very day when she 
was going out ? You see Lottie had not yet fully 
learnt that there is One who settles even these 
little things for us, and that when we make our 
arrangements for the future, we should think to 
ourselves, I will do this, or that, if God pleases, 
but if He has settled it differently for me, why 
His way must be best, because He knows much 
better than I do all that is going to happen. 

You will not be very much surprised to hear 
that Lottie woke very early the next morning. 
Her first thought was her mother, and seeing she 

* was not asleep, with a fast-beating heart, and very 
anxious tone of voice, she inquired, 'Mamma, have 

• you had a good night ? ' 
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' I have hardly slept at all, darling/ said Mrs. 
Allen, speaking with difficulty, ' my throat was so 
sore I could scarcely breathe. I think I must stay 
in bed to breakfast Do you think you can get 
up now, dear, and make me a cup of tea as soon as 
you are dressed ? Perhaps I shall feel better when. 
I have had something to drink.' 

Lottie jumped up quickly and began to dress. 
A great lump came into her throat, and prevented 
her speaking. She had never seen her mother 
look so ill, and even the Zoological Gardens were 
forgotten in the dread that oppressed her that this 
cold might be the beginning of something worse. 

The cup of tea was soon made, for Mrs. Brand 
was always up early, and willingly supplied Lottie 
with boiling water, telling her not to keep her 
mother waiting till their own fire had burnt up. 

Lottie carried the tea very carefully to her 
mother, and then took her a nice little piece of 
toast that kind Mrs. Brand had made for her ; but 
it was with great difficulty that Mrs. Allen could 
swallow anything solid, and it was with a sad 
heart and tearful eyes that poor Lottie returned to 
her neighbour's room to eat her breakfast there. 

Mrs. Brand had heard of Lottie's intended visit 
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to the Zoological Gardens, and when she saw her 
tears, she naturally enough imagined that they 
were caused by a fear that she would not be able 
to go with her cousihs. So thinking to console 
her, the kind woman said in her motherly way, 
' Now don't be fretting about your treat, 111 see 
that your mother does not want for anything, 
and you can* go the same as if nothing was the 
matter/ 

' Oh, Mrs. Brand, it isn't that/ sobbed Lottie ; 
* I would not cry about that, but don't you think 
mamma's very ill indeed, don't you think she's 
going to be ill like papa was?' 

* 111 like your papa was, why that was rapid 
consumption ! No, I don't think anything of the 
sort; it's a bad cold, my dear, nothing worse. 
And as to your holiday, I'm sure she wouldn't 
have you stay at home for anything.' 

' I couldn't go, I should be so unhappy,' replied 
the child, only half comforted ; * but I wish you'd 
come and see her, Mrs. Brand, I'm sure she's very 
bad, she can hardly breathe.' 

Mrs. Brand was very willing, and at once 
decided that a mustard-plaster, a good strong one, 
was just the thing to set her throat right. So she 
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made it and put it on, and soon after It had been 
taken off, the poor invalid fell asleep. 

Before she woke up, Lottie's cousins arrived to 
fetch her, but in spite of their remonstrances and 
Mrs. Brand's assurances that she might just as 
well go, the child continued firm in her resolve to 
stay at home with her mother. 

' Mamma wouldn't have left me if I'd been ill,' 
she persisted, and at last the carriage drove off, 
her cousins declaring it was a great shame, and 
that they did not care a bit about going, now that 
Lottie was not with them. 

'Well,' exclaimed Mrs. Brand, when Lottie 
came up to her room soon after to fetch something 
she wanted, 'you are a good, self-denying little 
thing, I will say that for you.' 

€ Self-denying, Mrs. Brand,' replied Lottie, 
opening her large blue eyes very wide ; ' why ? oh ! 
because I stayed at home with mamma?' 

'Yes, to be sure, it isn't often you get a 
holiday, and it does seem a shame you should be 
done out of this, after looking forward to it all 
yesterday too.' 

. Lottie stood considering a minute, then she 
said, * But, Mrs. Brand, it isn't self-denial, because 
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I didn't want to go, at least not with my whole 
heart, because, if I had gone, I should have been 
thinking about mamma all the time, and then it 
wouldn't have been any pleasure/ 

' Wouldn't it ? well, you are a queer child/ said 
her kind friend, ' most children would have gone, 
and never given their mothers another thought 
till they saw them again/ 

'Oh, Mrs. Brand/ said Lottie, indignantly, 
'that must be when their mothers don't care for 
them, and my mamma does care for me ; why, if 
she hadn't got me, I daresay she needn't go out to 
teach every day/ 

c Perhaps not, and then she wouldn't have got 
ill/ continued Mrs. Brand ; ' she got wet through 
last night coming home, I know, for I met her at 
the door, and the rain was pouring down in 
buckets full/ 

' I must go and put the parlour to rights/ said 
little Lottie, ' while mother's asleep ; perhaps she'll 
like me to read, to her when she awakes. Please, 
Mrs. Brand, if she doesn't seem better when she 
wakes, do you think I'd better go and fetch the 
doctor?' 

' She'll be better when she wakes, child ; don't 
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you be fidgeting about her ; and as for the doctor, 
we'll try and do without him, if we can/ 

Lottie tried to feel more cheerful, but it was 
hard; she had had a harder fight with herself 
about giving up the Zoological Gardens than she 
chose to admit, and though cheery Mrs. Brand 
told her there was nothing to be anxious about, 
she could not feel so confident. 

However, she ran downstairs on tiptoe, dusted 
the sitting-room as quietly as possible, and then 
took some of her lesson-books into the bed-room 
that she might have something to do till her 
mother should wake. 

Contrary to Mrs. Brand's prediction, Mrs. 
Allen did not seem any better when she woke. 
She said her head ached terribly, and her chest 
was so sore she could scarcely breathe. Poor 
Lottie was sadly frightened to see how she 
coughed whenever she tried to speak, and in great 
alarm begged her mother to let her put on her 
hat, and run and fetch their old friend, Mr. 
Darnell. 

But Mrs. Allen would not hear of such a 
thing ; her cold would soon be better, she said, if 
only she could get some ease from the headache 
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that prevented her from sleeping quietly; aixd 
then she remembered that Lottie ought to have 
started some time before with her cousins. She 
inquired anxiously whether they had not sent 
for her, and was very sorry when she found that 
the child had refused to go on her account. But 
Lottie thought that the fond, loving look which 
her mother gave her, when she found what she 
had done, was quite reward enough for the little 
sacrifice. If only her mother would get well, she 
thought, she should never be unhappy again ; but 
at present this happiness was not in store for little 
Lottie. A basin of broth that Mrs. Brand had 
declared would do wonders, it was so beautifully 
strong and good, failed to produce the marvellous 
effect that little Lottie longed to see. She thought 
as she carried it without spilling a drop to her 
mother, that she would be sure to feel better after 
she had drunk it, and if she went to sleep then, 
she would be sure to wake up better. In spite 
of all her protestations, sleep when at last it 
came did not make Mrs. Allen well, and the 
next day even cheery Mrs. Brand suggested that 
it was time to send for the (Joctor. 

So the doctor came with a very grave face, and 
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he shook his head so many times while question- 
ing her mother, that poor Lottie began to think 
that she must be very bad indeed. But some 
doctors have a habit of shaking their heads, and 
Jlr. Darnell was one of these men. Those that 
knew him best did not augur anything very 
dreadful from this habit, they knew it was merely 
meant to express sympathy, and when his grey 
head wagged faster than usual, they understood 
quite well that he merely meant to say, ' I know 
quite well all you feel, you need not trouble 
yourself to tell me/ and bo the more he shook his 
head, the wiser people thought him. 

But when the old doctor perceived how fright- 
ened poor little Lottie was, he did his best to 
comfort her. 'Your mother will soon get over 
this little attack, my little woman/ he said, kindly, 
'and then we must try and make her stronger, 
so that a little rain won't give her such a bad 
cold again ; ' and so saying, he bustled away. 
Lottie dried her eyes, and tried to look bright 
and cheerful, that her mother might not be 
anxious, and then, like an affectionate child as 
she was, she set to work to make her mother as 
comfortable as possible. 
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The days passed slowly by ; they seldom go 
very fait in a sick room, and Mrs. Allen gradually 
got better. Lottie was very much delighted one 
day to hear her say that she had scarcely any pain 
now in her chest, except when she coughed ; 
unfortunately that happened rather too often. 
And again Mr. Darnell began to talk of her going 
to some warm place by the sea-side, till Lottie 
felt as if she would do anything if only her mother 
could manage it. But the old difficulty still 
remained, where was the money to come from ? 
In fact, her mother's illness had made this diffi- 
culty greater than ever, and though Lottie longed 
and longed, she was obliged to admit that it was 
quite impossible. 

Once or twice the idea had occurred to her 
that her uncle would lend them the money if they 
asked, and in her eagerness to find some way out 
of the difficulty, she ventured to propose the 
scheme to her mother. But Mrs. Allen would not 
consent to any such plan ; she would not run into 
debt as long as she could help it, she said, and 
certainly not on her own account. So Lottie tried 
to think of some other plan. 

Such was the state of things one evening, 
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when Lottie returned home from spending the 
afternoon with her cousins. Her mother was 
quite able to sit up now, and as kind Mrs. Brand 
was always willing to do anything for her that she 
p ould not do for herself, she would not consent to 
the child's staying at home on her account. 

It was a great relief to Lottie to feel the great 
weight of pressing anxiety lifted off her spirits, 
and to mix again with children of her own age. 
Her mother knew she needed the change, and 
looked forward with pleasure to seeing her return 
in the evening full of life and gaiety as of old. 

And the little face certainly did look less 
oppressed with care and anxiety than it had lately 
done, when the child came bounding in, eager to 
tell all that had happened to her during the day, 
yet quiet and watchful lest by her long stories 
she should tire the invalid. But Mrs. Allen was 
quite equal to hearing of the feats of Turk, the 
funny little sayings of Freddy, and of the two 
new dolls that bad been added to Grace's family 
since she saw her last. But the mention of these 
two dolls brought a thoughtful look over Lottie's 
face, which her mother noticed, saying, ' I hope, 
Lottie, you are not wishing you had got some of 
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your cousin's beautiful dolls and playthings, or 
envying her her nice large house, and lots of 
pocket-money V 

* Oh, no, mamma/ replied the child, ' I don't 
want the dolls, but I do wish very much I had 
some of the money my cousins spend on their 
toys, because then we could go to the sea, and you 
would get quite well and strong/ 

Mrs. Allen smiled. 

' Still the same dream, my child ; can't you 
think of something else to wish for, Lottie, for 
certainly there is no chanoe of your obtaining 
.your wish in this respect But I hope you did 
not tell any one your thoughts, it would look like 
asking for the money.' 

Lottie coloured. 

' I did just tell Grade what I wished, mamma ; 
I did not know there was any harm in it/ she 
replied, timidly. 

Mrs. Allen looked vexed, but she said nothing, 
and Lottie continued, — 

' Mamma, did uncle ever give you any money 
in his life V 

' No, Lottie ; I never asked for it, or I dare- 
say he would have done so. Very likely he 
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gives all he can spare to people poorer than we 
are.' 

Lottie thought a minute, and then said, ' Yes, 

I remember now, I saw aunt give some money, I 

think it was sixpence, 



' Very likely he wanted the money badly 
enough,' said Mrs. Allen ; ' but now it is time 
you went Just take this large pair of scissors 
back to Mrs. Brand, she lent them me this after- 
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* 

noon, and then see how quickly you can get to 
bed/ 

Lottie obeyed. She was fast enough getting 
undressed when she once began the operation, 
but being somewhat fond of a gossip, she stayed 
talking to their goodnatured neighbour some time 
before she went to her own room. 

A few days after the above conversation, 
Lottie's uncle and aunt, with her cousin Grace, 
called to say good-bye, as they were about to 
return to their home in the north of England. 
Lottie was very sorry to think she should not see 
her cousin again, perhaps for a very long time, but 
she was so disappointed to think that her uncle 
was really going away without doing anything for 
them, that she could hardly think of anything else. 
She had often read in story-books of little girls 
who, like her, had set their hearts on something 
quite beyond their reach, when a good fairy 
appeared and set matters right. Her uncle, she 
had flattered herself, would prove their good fairy, 
rather a substantial one it is true ; but this hope 
seemed destined to be disappointed, and poor 
Lottie's face was very gloomy indeed, when she 
returned to her mother's room, after seeing them 
take their departure. 
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Mrs. Allen not having indulged in such large 
expectations, smiled at her woe -begone face, and 
tried to cheer her by admiring some little parting 
gifts which her uncle had given her ; but Lottie 
hardly answered her, and very soon escaped to her 
friend Mrs. Brand, who was always more ready to 
listen to hv?r complaints of her rich relations, than 
her mother waa 

The kind-hearted woman sympathised warmly 
with Lottie's disappointment, she had often no- 
ticed, she said, ' that rich relations didn't do much 
for their poor friends, and she often wondered 
what use they were : she had none, and she was 
often glad of it, for if they did anything for you, 
they expected such an amount of gratitude in 
return, that she would rather by half do without 
their kindness/ 

Lottie did not quite agree with her in all she 
said, for she had passed some very happy days 
with her cousins, and received some very welcome 
presents from her uncle and aunt, neither of which 
pleasures she could despise, nor say she would 
rather have been without them. But this did not 
prevent her being very much comforted by Mrs, 
Brand's remarka She went to bed at last, half 
believing that she and her mother had a sort of 
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right to some of her uncle's property and money, 
and almost convinced that they had been deci- 
dedly ill used, because he had gone away without 
making them as rich as himself. 

But the conversation she had had with little 
Lottie had left Mrs. Brand very uncomfortable. 
She and her husband had long been saving up 
their spare money to enable them to go with their 
two little ones to the sea-side ; more than two 
years they had promised themselves this treat, 
and this year they fully intended to carry out the 
plan. Now Mrs. Brand was strong and well, and 
as she listened to the tale of little Lottie's fears for 
her mother, she had asked herself if it was not 
very selfish of her to think of such a treat, when 
there was some one living so near who needed it 
so much more. A long time she debated the 
matter in her own mind, but she could see no way 
out of the difficulty. If it were only herself, she 
thought she could easily give up the plan and send 
the widow and her child instead. But the kind- 
hearted, unselfish woman had her husband and 
children to consider, and however ready she might 
be to deny herself for the widow and fatherless, 
she knew that they wanted the change sorely. 

G 
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She smiled to think of her little ones' delight 
at seeing the sea and playing on the sands, and of 
her husband's pale, thin face, growing brown and 
healthy-looking in the bracing sea air ; and as she 
sat by her window that long summer evening 
turning over these things in her mind, she said to 
herself that it was impossible she could do any- 
thing for the poor woman ; John must have the 
holiday he had worked so hard for, and she deter- 
mined that she would say nothing to him about 
the poor woman, that he might not be troubled 
about her. 

But it was seldom that good Mrs. Brand kept 
such a resolution as this, nor did she succeed in 
doing so on the present occasion. Very few 
questions on her husband's part, served to draw 
the whole story of her perplexity from her, and 
when she wound up the account by saying — ' Of 
course it's of no use, we can't afford to help her;' 
she looked anxiously into his face to see if he 
agreed with her. But he was a man of very few 
words, and after listening attentively to her story 
and asking one or two questions about the 
widow's state, he made no further remark on the 
subject that night. 
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' He thinks there's nothing to be done/ said 
the wife to herself, c what will pay for four won't 
pay for six ; there can't be any doubt about that. 
I wish I hadn't said anything about it.' Then 
she said to herself, that if she did not want 
the change, there could be no doubt her hus- 
band did, for had he not been growing paler 
and paler ever since she married him, and all 
from nothing but haxd work and constant con- 
finement in a close office, with no change from 
one year's end to another. 

Her children too, every one said sea air would 
do them so much good ; the elder one, Annie, 
was certainly as well as a child could be, but 
Alice, the little one, her mother's darling, had 
been ailing for some time. It was hard to say 
what was the matter with her, for she seldom 
complained of any pain, but she was often hot, 
and feverish, and restless at night. The mother 
often felt anxious about her, and she had reckoned 
on this visit to the sea-side doing her so much 
good ; ' You see if we don't bring her back 
looking quite different,' she had said to her hus- 
band only the night before, and now as she 
recalled her anxieties for her cherished little one, 
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she said that after all she was not so selfish as 
she had thought at first, for it really was not 
for herself that she cared about the excursion, but 
simply and solely for her husband and children. 

And while she was turning these things over 
in her mind, a sound of distant crying from the 
room where the two children slept, recalled all her 
anxious cares for her little sickly one ; some bad 
dreams had no doubt disturbed her in her sleep ; 
and the mother hastened to go and comfort her. 
The child was sitting up in bed, her little face 
crimson with terror, and her eyes gazing wildly 
around her. But the appearance of her mother 
reassured her, and Annie, the elder one, who 
had been awakened by her cries, at once composed 
herself to sleep again, murmuring, ' Mother 's here, 
it's all right, go to sleep, A lie/ 

But Alice was too wide awake to follow this 
advice, she clung to her mother, shaking and 
trembling with affright, and could only say, 'Oh, 
mother, hold me tight, tight/ Mrs. Brand sat 
down by the bed, and took the little one in her 
arms, and very soon Alice was able to tell her how 
when she was asleep she had got down, down, far 
under the clothes, and dreamed she was falling 



ALICE'S DREAM. 
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into a river, till she woke, and it was so dreadful, 
she thought she never should get out. 

Her mother comforted her, and before long 
Alice was quieted and fast asleep again in her 
little bed ; the red flush gone from her face, and 
no signs remaining of her fright, save that now 
and then a deep sigh escaped from between the 
little rosy lips, and her little hand still clutched a 
corner of the bed-clothes so firmly, that her 
mother did not attempt to disengage it, for fear 
of waking her. 

Now the great news of the intended holiday 
had hitherto been kept a secret from Annie and 
Alice, for fear, as Mrs. Brand said, that anything 
might happen to hinder it; she did not like 
children to be disappointed. But now the day 
was so near, that there was no need to keep it a 
secret any longer ; so it was settled that their 
father should tell them the next morning while 
they were having their breakfast. Annie and 
Alice were so well brought up, that there was no 
fear of their joy being so uproarious as to endanger 
the cups and saucers, or even to take away their 
appetites. In fact, their mother had trained them 
to sit as quiet at meals as if they were two little 
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old women, so breakfast or tea-time was always 
the time chosen for telling the little ones any 
specially good piece of news. 

I am afraid Lottie would hardly have been so 
quiet if such news had been told to her ; but then 
it was not her nature to sit still when she was 
pleased, she liked to jump about and sing, and 
Mrs. Brand said it was not to be wondered at, as 
she had so few treats or pleasures. 

But when Annie and Alice heard their father 
say, ' Children, I have got some good news to tell 
you;' they did not scream out or clap their hands, 
or do anything noisy or troublesome. No, they 
sat quite still, and did not say a word. Annie 
laid her spoon down again, she had taken it up to 
begin her bread-and-milk, and little Alice smoothed 
her pinafore over her knees, and folded her arms as 
she did in the church when the clergyman began 
his sermon. Then seeing they were attentive, 
Mr. Brand resumed, c Children, we are going to 
the sea-side, to see that great and wonderful sea 
that your mother has told you about, you must 
try and be good and give your mother as little 
trouble as possible ; it is a treat you will not have 
many times in your life/ 
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Then Annie thought she ought to say some- 
thing, but she couldn't think of anything at all to 
say, except ' Yes, father/ and she felt sure that 
was not the right thing at all, and was very glad 
indeed when her mother said, ' Children, eat 
your breakfasts, and don't talk, your father and I 
have plenty to think about/ 

Now, though Annie and Alice were such quiet, 
well-behaved little girls, they dearly loved to talk 
to each other ; and as they mightn't talk at break- 
fast time, they made haste to finish, that they 
might run away to their own little room and 
chatter to their hearts' content. 

Meanwhile, their father and mother were 
discussing a little idea that had come into Mr. 
Brand's head during the night. What this idea 
was, I think you will guess, when I tell you that 
soon after her husband went out, Mrs. Brand paid 
a visit to Mrs. Allen in her room and had a long 
talk with her ; and in the evening, to her great 
delight, Lottie heard that it was settled that she 
and her mother were to go with the Brands to 
Margate on the following Saturday. 

At first she was too wild with delight to think 
about anything but the anticipated pleasure, but 
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by the next morning she had calmed down a little, 
and when she was seated by her mother's side hard 
at work mending an old print frock, which Mrs. 
Allen had decided would be quite good enough to 
wear on the beach, she began her questions : 

' Mamma, have you got any more money 
lately V 

' Only what I had kept to pay the doctor's bill, 
Lottie/ said her mamma ; ' didn't I tell you last 
night that Mr. Darnell would not take a far- 
thing?' 

' Oh, mamma, how kind of him,' exclaimed 
Lottie ; ' and will that be enough to pay for our 
going to Margate V 

' I am afraid not/ said Mrs. Allen, sighing. ' I 

■ 

hardly know whether I ought to do it ; but Mrs. 
Brand was so eager, I hardly know how to refuse. 
She said I was to pay what I could and they 
would lend the rest. I don't believe they mean to 
let me pay it back again, but I shall try. And I 
am afraid they are going for a shorter time than 
they had intended just in order to take us with 
them.' 

Lottie looked very thoughtful ; at last she 
said : 
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* Mother, I don't like their doing that, but I 
am sure they would be really sorry if we didn't 
go. Don't you remember how often Mrs. Brand 
says, " It is more blessed to give than to 
receive." ' 

'Yes, I know/ said Mrs. Allen, 'I can't de- 
prive her of this pleasure, and yet I hardly know 
if I ought to run into debt/ 

'Run into debt/ said a cheery voice at the 
door, and Mrs. Brand came in, ' there's no need. 
You told me you could manage the journey- 
money, and when you get down there, why, all 
we ask is that you will be our visitors ; and I'm 
such an old friend now that I shall be offended if 
you don't let me have, the pleasure of doing you a 
good turn when it's in my power, — I shall indeed/ 
added the good-natured woman. 

* Mrs. Allen smiled, and said, ' If that's the 
case, I suppose I must say yes, with many, many 
thanks.' 

' Say " yes," that's right, but as for the thanks, 
why it's I that ought to say thank you ; I've 
wanted you to go more than I can tell, and I 
shouldn't really enjoy it a bit if you were to stay 
at home. So the benefit's mine, you see.' 
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Mrs. Allen shook her head, with a smile, and 
then the two mothers began to discuss the pre* 
parations necessary for the trip. Lottie's, Annie's, 
and Alice's frocks were all examined, and the next 
two days were busy ones indeed ; there was so 
much to mend, so much to pack, so much bustle 
and running up and down stairs, that the three 
little girls thought they should never be ready in 
time. 

However, as it was not Mrs. Brand's habit to 
rest or be quiet till things were done, she laboured 
on without ceasing till everything was completed, 
and by tea-time on Friday night the boxes were 
packed and everything was ready. 

Little Alice innocently suggested that as they 
were quite ready they might as well set off at 
once. But this remark was considered very 
childish by Annie, who being two years older, 
and very nearly seven, knew a greal deal more 
about the ways of the world, and instantly re- 
plied that father had ordered the steamboat to be 
ready on Saturday, and so of course they could 
not go before. 

This reasoning was quite convincing, and Alice 
immediately remembered that she wanted to know 
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a great many things about the steamboat, which 
Annie or Lottie could doubtless tell her. All the 
little girls had been in a train, so a journey by sea 
was considered much more exciting and delightful. 
But, unfortunately, Annie had never seen a steam- 
boat, and could give her little sister very little 
information on the subject Lottie had seen these 
wonderful contrivances once, when she went with" 
her mother over Waterloo Bridge ; but Mrs. Brand 
said that the steamers that went to Margate were 
bigger than those she had seen, so there was 
nothing for it but to wait till Saturday, when 
they would be able to find out all they wanted 
to know. 

Saturday came very soon, for though on 
Friday night the little girls thought they had a 
very long time to wait, after they had gone to 
bed the hours flew very fast indeed, and in less 
than no time, so it seemed to them, the morning 
came, and the time to start. 

All the little people were awake very early, 
but not so early as bustling Mrs. Brand; for 
though everything seemed to be ready the night 
before, she had many little things left to do. 
Sandwiches could not be cut the night before, 
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and the good woman was determined that nobody 
should be starved on the way. So she prepared 
such a pile that the two little ones opened their 
eyes very wide, and wondered who would be able 
to eat all that basketful. 

Their mother told them they would soon find 
out that sea air made people hungry ; and she 
should be very much surprised if there were 
any provisions left when they reached their 
journey's end. This made little Alice look very 
grave, and she inquired anxiously whether there 
were any shops at Margate where they could get 
any more, as she evidently did not approve of 
the idea of fasting for such a length of time. 

This inquiry made Mrs. Brand laUgh so much 
that Alice feared she had said something very 
silly, and grew very red indeed when she heard 
her mother tell Mrs. Allen what she had said, 
adding, ' Only think of the children fancying they 
were going to be taken to live in a desert, poor 
little mites.' She thought they must think her 
so very foolish, and she wished very much that 
she could be as wise as her sister Annie, who 
didn't always say the first thing that came into 
her head. 
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However, even Annie talked a good deal of 
nonsense that morning, so excited was she at the 
thought of the journey, and Alice too could not 
quite keep her spirits within bounds. 

Their quiet father was quite astonished at 
the noise they made, but kind Mrs. Brand only 
said, ' Never mind, father, they'll be quieter when 
they get on board the boat ; they can't help 
making a noise now, they never had such a treat 
in their lives/ 

Then followed the delightful bustle of stowing 
the luggage and small people away in the cab, 
which as cabs are wont to be very unelastic things 
was no easy matter ; for five people, though 
three may not be very large, are quite enough 
to fill an ordinary -sized cab, and in this case 
there were a good many parcels to fill up the 
cracks. 

However, where there's a will there's a way, 
and Mrs. Brand soon contrived to put everybody 
in but herself and Mr. Brand, who would of 
course go on the box with the driver; then 
having made sure that nothing had been for- 
gotten, she made an attempt to squeeze herself 
in. It failed, and some baskets having been 
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moved, she tried again with better success, seating 
herself apparently very comfortably in the corner 
by Mrs. Allen. Unfortunately the sandwich- 
basket had been placed in that corner, and neither 
basket nor sandwiches were any the better for 
having to bear the weight of Mrs. Brand's sub- 
stantial figura However, such little accidents 
as that are of small consequence to people who 
are determined to be happy, and the boat was 
^reached in perfect safety and good-humour. 



6 1 like that story better than the other/ was 
Conny's comment when her grandmamma had done 
speaking ; ' but I think Percy would have liked the 
other best/ 

'Why, I like that well enough/ replied her 
brother, yawning and stretching himself ; ' Lottie 
was a regular little brick, and Annie and Alice 
were such comical little monkeys. Ill be bound 
they did not like steamboats so well after they 
had been on them, grandmamma ' 

Grandmamma laughed, and said that the sea 
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did not make everybody so miserable as it did 
Percy, and perhaps Annie and Alice might happen 
to be good sailors. 

Percy doubted this, boys were generally better 
than girla he thought, and then he proceeded to 
make remarks on the rest of the story. Mrs. 
Brand was a capital old woman he felt sure ; he 
liked people who did kind things without making 
a great fuss about it. 

« 

'Like Lottie/ said Conny; 'she didn't think 
she was particularly good when she stayed at 
home with her mother ; but I think she was very 
good : don't you, grandmamma ? ' 

c I think she was a good, loving little thing/ 
said Mrs. Wilmot, ' and I hope my baby will grow 
up like her/ 

* Your baby, grandmamma ! the idea of calling 
Con a baby ! ' exclaimed Percy ; * why, she's seven 
years old, or close upon it/ 

' Still she's my baby/ repeated grandmamma ; 
' and I wish she would be content to stay a baby 
always/ 

c I don't/ said Percy, very decidedly ; ' she 's 
worth twice as much as she was a year ago, and 
in another year or two she'll be first-rate ; I say, 
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Con, will you soon be able to make the sails for 
my boat, do you think V 

'111 learn/ replied Conny, bravely; 'Aunt 
Louey will teach me, I know ; do you want them 
soon, Percy?' 

' Oh, make haste and learn, and then you can 
make them next holidays/ replied her brother, 
looking admiringly at her ; he was very proud of 
his little sister, and thought her pretty and clever 
beyond her years. 

' And now we must go in/ said Mrs. Wilmot, 
rising ; ' I should think Aunt Louey must be 
waiting tea for us; if it's fine to-morrow we'll 
come out here again, and 111 see if I can think of 
another story for you.' 

' Thank you, grandmamma/ said both the 
children at once, Conny adding, ' it is so nice to 
sit here and listen to stories.' 

'Especially when you can nurse a nice fat 
frog at the same time/ remarked Percy, pointing 
to a large specimen that had just fallen from her 
lap as she rose ; ' why don't you take him to tea 
with you V 

But Conny had run off screaming, and never 
stopped till she reached the house. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The next day Mrs. Wilmot was a little astonished 
to find that Conny was rather unwilling to accom- 
pany her to their usual seat under the lime-trees. 
At first she thought that the little girl was tired 
of her long stories, and preferred a game at play ; 
but when she said so, Conny looked quite dis- 
tressed, and, jumping up, replied, c Oh no ; she 
wanted very much to hear another story, she 
would run and fetch her hat and be back in a 
minute/ 

Mrs. Wilmot was quite perplexed, and turning 
to her daughter, who was sitting writing by the 
window, she asked her whether she knew whether 
anything was amiss with the child. Percy came 
in at the moment, and hearing the question, he 
laughed heartily, and replied, ' Grandmamma, 
have you forgotten the great frog ? Con is afraid 
she 11 have to nurse another if she goes there to- 
day ; she said this morning she wished you would 
tell us the story indoors to-day/ 

H 
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Conny returned at that moment, and hearing 
her secret thus revealed, coloured deeply, and said 
it was too bad of Percy to laugh at her, it was 
unkind, it was very cruel — each of which charges 
she accompanied with a little stamp of her foot 
which was anything but pretty. 

Aunt Louey said — ' Hush, hush, I think it 
would be better for Percy only to hear the story 
to-day, Conny, and you can stay in here with me. 
There are no frogs here, and no cross boys 
either/ 

But this was by no means what Conny desired ; 
and as Aunt Louey generally meant what she 
said, the little girl thought it would be advisable 
to get rid of the bad temper which she had been 
displaying. Accordingly she sobbed out that she 
didn't mean to be cross, and that she wouldn't 
mind the frogs any more if Percy wouldn't tease 
her. 

This part of the bargain Percy was quite ready 
to agree to, and the treaty of peace between the 
brother and sister was sealed with a kiss, after 
which Conny bravely trotted down to the lime- 
trees, holding her brother's hand in hers, and look- 
ing out carefully lest she should tread on a frog. 
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KATIE KIDD, AND HER TEACHER. 

Charity doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own ; is 

not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil. 

It was Sunday morning ; the sun had long been 
up, when Katie Kidd opened her eyes, and knew 
that it was time to get up and dress. It was not 
a very cheerful room that Katie slept in ; and 
when I have told you what it was like, you will 
not wonder much that Katie's heart was not so 
light as it ought to have been, considering that 
it was Sunday, the best day in the week. 

It was the back room on the ground-floor of a 
very dingy house; there was one window which 
looked out on the backs of other houses as miser- 
able, dirty, and poor as the one Katie lived in ; 
but, as this window had not been cleaned for some 
months, the view was not very distinct, nor the 
room very light. But Katie was not the sole 
occupant of this room ; she had eight brothers and 
sisters, and, of these, four slept in the same room 
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with her. Her next sister, and the youngest 
child but one, slept in the same bed with her ; 
while two other children lay curled up on a heap 
of rags and straw at a little distance. And the 
room itself, what was that like ? Well, at first 
sight it appeared very dark and dingy-looking ; 
but, when you noticed a little more particularly, 
it was quite easy to see why it had this miserable 
appearance. Long, long, very long it must have 
been since the floor of that room had been touched 
with water or scrubbing-brush, and longer still 
since the sheets or bedding had seen the washing- 
tub. And yet yesterday had been Mrs. Kidd's 
washing-day, as might be seen from the cords 
hung across the room, with various small articles 
of clothing suspended to them. The hearth was 
covered with cinders, which were also scattered 
about the room ; and among the still warm ashes 
two cats had passed the night. The washing-tub 
was still standing in one corner, unemptied, and 
in the soapy, dirty water the five children pro- 
ceeded to wash themselves. On week-days they 
never washed till after breakfast, perhaps not 
always then ; but on Sundays they had to be 
clean and ready for the Sunday-school by nine 
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o'clock, so the washing-tub was very conve- 
nient. 

Such was the room in which Katie dressed on 
Sunday morning, amidst dirt and dust and the 
quarrelling of her little brothers and sisters. No 
wonder there was no Sunday joy in Katie's heart* 
no pleasure to think that the day of rest had 
come, for it brought no rest to Katie. There was 
the same work to do on Sundays as on other 
days ; the children to dress, the breakfast to get 
ready, the baby to nurse — no change, except the 
two hours at the Sunday-sehooL 

Still there were two things that made Katie 
like Sunday better than any other day ; they had 
a better dinner that day than on ordinary days, 
generally a little meat and a pudding ; indeed, 
had it not been for this good dinner, many of the 
little ones would never have discovered that 
Sunday was anything different from all the other 
days in the week. Besides this, Katie wore her 
best frock on Sunday ; it was not a very smart 
frock, to be sure, but it was clean, and it had 
almost enough hooks to fasten it down the back, 
which made it feel so much more comfortable than 
the old brown thing with green patches which 
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she had to pin together whenever she could find 
pins enough. So I am glad to say that though 
she did not know the best pleasure of Sunday, 
hearing about God in His house, and praying to 
Him there, poor Katie had some reasons for liking 
Sunday. 

But Oi. particular Sunday did not promise to 
be a very happy day. In the first place, she got 
up late, so breakfast was behind time ; her mother 
scolded her for being lasy, and finally she was 
late at the school. Now this was particularly 
tiresome, for, like many girls, Katie had one ' 
favourite seat in the class, and whenever she was 
late she always found her place taken by some one 
else. Generally she submitted, though with rather 
a cross face, to take some other seat ; but her 
mother's scolding that morning had put her out of 
temper, and at first she refused to sit down at all, 
unless she might have her own place. 

At first the teacher did not notice her, for she 
was busy hearing another girl repeat a lesson; 
but when the child had returned to her place, she 
saw Katie standing at the end of the form trying 
slily to squeeze herself on to the end, which she 
considered her special place. 
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* Why, Katie, how came you to be so late ? ' 
she inquired, gravely, but kindly. 

Katie evidently considered this question of 
very little importance, and instead of replying, 
only muttered, ' Please, teacher, she's got my 
place/ 

'That's your fault, you should have come in 
time/ said Miss Saunders ; ' now sit down on the 
next form, and find the place in your Testament, 
we are going to read, find the thirteenth chapter 
of St. John/ 

Katie still lingered, giving the girl who had 
usurped her place sly pushes and pinches, till Miss 
Saunders, after waiting a minute, said very 
gravely and firmly, ' Katie, sit down at once, don't 
keep us all waiting ; ' and Katie sulkily obeyed. 

But she had other ways of making herself dis- 
agreeable when she was put out, and when her 
teacher asked her if she had found her place, she 
turned over her Testament as if she had not the 
least idea where the Gospel of St. John was, and 
at last declared she could not find it. 

Miss Saunders knew that that was not true, 
for Katie evidently was not trying to find it, and 
her face showed plainly that she did not mean to 
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take any trouble about it, but she took no further 
notice of her naughtiness than to say, as she found 
the chapter for her, ' Now, Katie, drive away the 
bad temper and be a good girl/ The lesson then 
began ; the ten girls read the chapter verse by 
verse ; and when they had finished, Miss Saunders 
talked to them about it, showing them how Christ 
had humbled himself, behaving to His disciples as 
if He was their servant instead of the great Lord 
and King that He really was. But Katie was not 
in a mood to pay much attention ; she was think- 
ing how unjust her teacher was not to make 
Fanny Smith give up her place to her, resolving 
she would not be so cheated another time. 

The lesson was over, and Katie bethought her- 
self of another subject of dispute. It was the 
custom in the school for one of the girls to collect 
the Bibles or Testaments of each class after the 
school was over, and carry them back to the cup- 
board where they were kept. Katie now declared 
it was her turn to do this, and when she was over- 
ruled, and another girl desired to do it, Miss 
Saunders was grieved to hear her mutter, ' Well, 
I don't care, I shan't come again, that's all.' 

A few minutes after a hand was laid gently 
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on Katie's shoulder, and she heard her teacher's 
quiet voice saying, ' Wait a minute, KatieT; I want 
to speak to you/ 

The colour mounted to the girl's forehead as 
unwillingly she turned back. She was not sure 
whether her speech had been heard ; but con- 
science was not silent, and it told Katie that all 
school-time she had been doing her utmost to 
annoy her teacher — by fidgeting, kicking the 
form, whispering to her companions, and by being 
as inattentive as possible. ' Teacher was going to 
scold her/ she said to herself, and again she mut- 
tered that c she didn't care.' 

But was that true ? didn't she care ? If so, 
why was it that her head sunk lower and lower, 
and that tears gathered in ' her eyes while Miss 
Saunders told her that she knew how hard it was 
for her to be good, how difficult it must be to 
keep good-tempered when she had so many little 
brothers and sisters to attend to, and begged her 
so earnestly to ask God to help her ? 

Poor Katie ! she thought it was almost plea- 
sant to be scolded like that ; and when Miss 
Saunders said, ' Katie, was it doing as Jesus 
Christ would have done, to try so hard to get 
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your own seat?' she looked up and said, 'No, 
teacher/ in quite her usual tone of voice. And 
then she listened while her teacher told her of the 
great love and self-denial of our Lord and Sa- 
viour — how He, though He was the Son of God, 
had risen up from His glorious throne in heaven, 
put off His crown and all His glory, and left that 
beautiful place to become a poor, weak child, a 
suffering man, and to die a cruel death, that we, 
who deserved to die, might live. 

Katie had heard this often before at the class, 
but it seemed different now it was told to her 
alone. Before she had only half listened, often 
she had been thinking about something else — 
whether she could get a sly bite at an apple 
without being seen, or, perhaps, how she could 
get a bead chain like Louisa Collins wore ; but 
now she listened with both ears, and the conse- 
quence was that she understood much more than 
she had ever done before. 

She walked a little way home with her teacher, 
and then ran back, thinking about what she had 
said, and especially one thing, ' Jesus Christ was 
just your age once, so He knows how hard it is 
for you to be good. You should tell Him your 
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troubles, and He will help you to bear them/ It 
was a new idea to Katie, and she thought she 
would try and do as her teacher said. 

It was easy to think and resolve while she 
was out in the open air, but how different Katie 
felt when she reached her home ! The close 
atmosphere, the crying baby, the weary, tired- 
looking mother, oh, how all this made her heart 
sink! And what could she do to make things 
better? Nothing, was the first thought of her 
discouraged spirit. Everything was so miserable 
and dull at home, how could she do anything to 
serve Christ there ? Then, quick as lightning, 
the thought flashed into her head that she would 
ask her mother to let her go to service. She 
knew that she was a strong, active girl, and she 
had often been told that when she was a little 
older she would get good wages. Why should 
she wait till she was a little older ? many girls 
had places when they were younger than she was. 

So Katie thought, as she took off her hat and 
threw it into the farthest corner of the room. 
She had no Sunday hat, or perhaps she would 
have been more careful where she put it, for the 
corners of the Kidd's room being usually made 
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the receptacle of all kinds of rubbish, it was no 
great wonder that it fell into a plate of scraps 
set aside for Curly's dinner. 

Curly was a little rough dog that had lived in 
the family for two years, sharing the children's 
scanty food, and occasionally sleeping in their 
beds. He was a little astonished to be so un- 
ceremoniously interrupted in his meal ; but, ap- 
parently, he "thought that the hat must be good 
to eat, and had not Katie interfered, it would soon 
have been pulled to pieces by his sharp little 
teeth. 

'It serves you right, Katie/ said her mother, 
sharply. ' What did you throw it into the corner 
for ? haven't I told you to hang it up fifty times V 

Katie made no reply. She was busy trying to 
remedy the mischief the dog had done, and did not 
appear to hear her mother, till she spoke to her 
a second time, and bade her come and hold the 
baby. 

Then she slowly obeyed, and taking the thin, 
sickly-looking child in her arms, she went out to 
sit with her on the step of the door. There she 
mused sorrowfully over her wretched home, and 
thought if her teacher only knew more about her, 
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she would not have told her that Jesus Christ 
knew all her troubles, because He had been a 
child like her. 

' If I am to be good I must get away from 
here,' she thought more than once ; and then she 



remembered that her teacher had told her she 
ought to go to the service that the good clergyman 
held in the school-room on Sunday evenings. She 
felt afraid to go all by herself, for she thought it 
must be something like going to church, and her 
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mother had always told her that ' it was not for 
the likes of them poor people to go to church/ 
Supposing she should be turned out because her 
hat was bent out of shape, and her jacket was 
torn ! Fortunately, Katie had plenty of courage, 
and she determined, after a little more consider- 
ation, that she would try and creep in without 
being seen as soon as it got dark. She hoped the 
room would be full, and then perhaps no one would 
notice her jacket and hat, or the great holes in her 
boots. 

So Katie slipped out of the house when she 
heard the bells ringing for church, and went 
towards the school. The door was open, and the 
service was just beginning when she went in ; but 
nobody spoke to her, or told her to go away, as 
she had feared and half expected. The other 
people were standing up, so Katie stood up too, 
and listened while the clergyman told the people 
that they ought to confess their sins to God, and 
ask Him to forgive them. Then they all knelt 
down, and Katie knelt too ; and the clergyman 
spoke to God, and told Him that they were always 
doing what they ought not to do, and that they 
were very miserable. Katie thought he must mean 
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her, and some of the other people whom she saw 
there, and knew quite well were very wicked, and 
she wondered very much how he came to know so 
much about them ; and while she was thinking 
about that, he had done praying, and the people 
were standing up again. There was a good deal 
of singing, which Katie liked very much, and the 
clergyman read something, which she felt sure was 
out of the Bible. Then he told the people he was 
going to talk to them for a little while about one 
verse, and this verse was : ' He took on Him the 
form of a servant/ Katie knew that the word 
' He ' meant Jesus Christ, and she thought directly 
of what they had read at the school in the morning 
about Jesus washing His disciples' feet. That was 
making Himself their servant, she thought, and 
she wondered very much that Jesus Christ did not 
choose to be born a rich man. ' If I could have 
chosen where I 'd be born, I 'd have been the 
Queens child, or, at least, I 'd have been a great 
lady/ she said to herself; but just then the clergy- 
man was talking about that very thing, and she 
tried to listen and find out what he meant. She 
could not understand all he said ; but when he 
told them afterwards that, if they tried to serve 
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each other, and to benefit other people, instead of 
thinking of themselves and their own rights and 
wishes, they would find it made them much hap- 
pier, she knew quite well what he meant, and 
wished very much she could follow his advice. It 
would be doing as Christ did, he said, and that 
was the sure way to be happy. 

Katie crept into her wretched bed with some 
very new thoughts that night. It was not that 
her home had grown any cleaner or more comfort- 
able during the day, or that the little ones were 
less fretful and troublesome. No, all this was 
much the same as in the morning ; but Katie had 
something new to think about. She looked at the 
stars that could be dimly seen through the dirty 
windows and thought that there God lived, and 
the Saviour of whose love she had been hearing. 
Teacher said God was everywhere ; and as Katie 
remembered that, she shrunk against the wall, for 
she thought, perhaps, He is in this room and very- 
near to me. But that thought seemed almost 
wicked, that wretched dirty room, and all those 
naughty children in it, it was no place for the 
holy Saviour. Katie did not yet know that no 
place is too 'dirty and vile for the Saviour to 
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visit, if there is one little heart seeking Him 
there. 

A great change was in store for Katie Kidd. 
The next day her mother told her that, as her 
father had been out of work for some time, she 
could not afford to keep her in idleness any longer : 
she must put on her hat, and go and ask the 
grocer at the corner of the street, and the butcher 
and baker in the High Street if they knew of any- 
one who wanted a girl to mind a baby. Katie 
was very pleased at the proposal, and was soon 
ready to set out on her errand. She thought it 
must be easier to be like the Saviour in any place 
than her own house, so she started in high spirits, 
with bright hopes for the future. 

That day, however, she was disappointed, 
neither butcher, baker, nor grocer knew of a place 
for her, and she returned home to tell her mother 
of the failure of her attempt. Mrs. Kidd said 
it could not be helped, she must try some other 
shops the next day, and, accordingly, the next day, 
and the next, Katie continued her inquiries. Twice 
she heard of a place, but when she applied for it 
she was told she was too young. At last she 
heard that a girl was wanted to take care of three 

I 
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children, at a small linendrapers shop in a neigh- 
bouring street. Exactly the right thing, her mother 
said it was ; so Katie went to offer herself, and in 
a very short time was engaged to go daily from 
seven in the morning till seven at night, during 
which time she was to wash, dress, and take the 
three babies out for walks, and to help their 
mother as much as she could in other ways. 

They were all sickly, though the two youngest, 
twins of seven or eight months, were very nearly 
as big as the elder child who was two years old. 
This poor child was cutting some double teeth, 
and the mother told Katie he had fallen away so 
sadly in the last month that she feared she should 
not rear him. . Little Bobby, as he was called, liked 
to be constantly nursed and fondled ; but the twins 
showed evident signs of displeasure whenever 
Katie took him in her arms, screaming lustily 
whenever they saw him usurping their place, as 
they plainly considered it. Katie thought this 
very selfish, and tried hard to persuade them that 
they could be as happy rolling about on the floor, 
while Bobby sat on her knee, as when he was 
sitting in his little chair. But she could not suc- 
ceed in this attempt ; in general, they infinitely 
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preferred rolling and tumbling about the floor, to 
being nursed ; but no sooner did they see any one 
else enjoying that privilege than they indignantly 
claimed their rights. It was no easy task to 
satisfy them all, and Katie was not long before 
she discovered that there are troubles and diffi- 
culties in every lot. 

Sometimes she gave pert answers, though she 
knew quite well that she richly deserved all the 
blame she got, for she was beginning to find out 
that she did not know how to do many things in 
the proper way. She had fancied that she should 
find a servant's work much easier than work at 
home ; and when she discovered that she was ex- 
pected to be busy all day, and have no time to be 
idle or to amuse herself, she began to think it 
would be pleasanter to work at home for her 
mother and her little brothers and sisters. Her 
mother was sharp sometimes, but then she was 
nothing like so particular as her mistress ; and her 
sister was certainly far less trouble to manage 
than the three babies. 

Such were Katie's first impressions of her new 
home ; but by degrees she grew more satis- 
fied. If it was pleasanter to stay at home, it was 
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very unpleasant to live on the scanty fare there 
provided ; and if she did not get scolded so often 
at home, there were many other things as hard to 
bear. So by degrees Katie grew more contented, 
and having made up her mind to keep her place if 
possible, she remembered the resolutions she had 
made the Sunday before she left home, and deter- 
mined that she would try and put them in practice. 

Her mistress was very kind and considerate on 
Sundays, giving her leave to go to the school in 
the afternoons, and to church every alternate 
Sunday evening. To church Katie was afraid to 
go, for though by this time her clothes were get- 
ting tidier, she did not know whether they were 
fit to appear among ladies and gentlemen. But 
she began to attend the service in the school re- 
gularly, and amongst those that went no one was 
more earnest and attentive than the child Katie. 

She soon found that the girl who lived in the 
top-room of her mother's house had begun to go 
there too, and thenceforth the two girls walked to- 
gether. Fanny Scott had formerly been called the 
dirtiest girl in the street, but Katie's kind teacher 
in the Sunday school had found her standing at the 
door one day when she went to speak to Katie, and 
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asked her why she did not go to school. Fanny 



went the next Sunday, and soon a great change 
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was visible in her personal appearance. She had 
done without shoes and stockings so long that she 
did not seem to feel the want of them ; but she 
washed her feet as well as her face, and combed 
out her long tangled hair and plaited it up in a 
peculiar fashion of her own. Fanny had no mother 
to teach her to keep herself tidy, so it was a very 
good thing for her that she had found a friend in 
her teacher. Before long she began to go to school 
on the week-days as well as on Sundays ; and 
when Katie, pushing her perambulator of babies, 
met Fanny going to school with her slate and 
books, she wished she could go too, it must be 
much pleasanter work than minding children. 

One day she told her friend Fanny what she 
had been thinking, and, to her surprise, Fanny did 
not agree with her. 

' Lessons is hard work/ she said ; * sometimes 
I get fearful tired, and think how I should like to 
be you, with those nice children to nurse — I love 
children/ 

' Then why do you go to school, Fanny V 
inquired Katie, quite puzzled — ' why don't you 
get a place and mind babies V 

' Because father won't let me — he says I ain't 
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big enough/ replied Fanny, sighing ; ' and so I go 
to school because I 've nothing to do, and teacher 
said I should ; she said it 's bad for girls to be 
standing about the streets all day/ 

Katie mused a minute, and then said, — 

' Do you learn to work at school V 

' Yes, the schoolmistress learns us ; I like that 
better than the sums — they do tire me dreadful.' 

Katie looked incredulous. 

' Why, how can they tire you ; don't you sit 
still to do them ? ' 

c Yes, but that 's just what tires me. I hate 
sitting still — I always want to be running about.' 

' Oh, dear,' said Katie, sighing, ' how I should 
like to be able to sit still all day ! I do get so 
tired of walking about, with first one baby and 
then the other, that some days I think my legs will 
come clean off. And when these two go to sleep, 
then Bobby wants to be nursed ; and if he doesn't, 
mistress keeps me running about for one thing or 
another ; so there 's no end to it/ 

Fanny laughed and said, — 

' Well, that's just what I should like, I tell 
you ; I wish we could change — you go to school, 
and I be a nurse-girl. I will some day. When 
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I m fifteen father says I may try for a place, 
and then I ought to get a real good one, in a 
big house with lots of other servants. Oh, what 
fun!' 

( Your father 's always in work, Fanny, isn't 
he V said Katie ; e I wish mine was/ 

' Yes, he 's always in work, and then there 
ain't many of us to keep/ replied Fanny — ' only 
Ted and me, and Ted will soon be able to earn 
some money now/ 

Katie sighed again, and was going to say 
how she wished she was as well off as Fanny, 
when that merry girl ran off after another friend, 
and left her to pursue her walk alone with the 
children. They happened to be particularly cross 
that day, and Katie was pitying herself very much 
for having such a hard place, when turning a 
corner suddenly, she met Miss Saunders, her 
Sunday-school teacher, so close that she almost 
ran the perambulator up against her. 

Miss Saunders looked at Katies little charges, 
saying kindly, ' You must have hard work some- 
times to keep so many little ones quiet and good, 
Katie ; are they much trouble V 

Katie s eyes were full of tears as she answered, 
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' Yes, teacher, sometimes they are dreadful naughty, 
I don't know what to do with them.' 

Miss Saunders looked sorry and anxious, but 
she laid her hand kindly on the girl's shoulder, 
and said, 'Oh, don't cry about it, by-and-bye 
when they are used to you, I daresay you'll get 
on better with them. This little fellow is ill, 
isn't he V 

'He's never well,' replied Katie, trying to 
drive away her tears ; ' but he hasn't anything 
particular the matter with him just now. He 
can't help being cross, it's the two little ones that 
are the worst.' 

' And are you sure you do your best to be 
kind to them, and try and make them happy ? A 
great deal depends on that. If you are impatient 
and rough with them, they are sure to be fretful 
and cross,' said Miss Saunders. 

Katie looked down and coloured ; she won- 
dered whether her teacher could have seen an 
impatient push she had given little Bobby a few 
minutes before ; but thinking it was impossible, 
she replied, ' I do try to be kind to them, teacher, 
but they are so cross.' 

' I am glad you try,' replied her teacher ; ' but 
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Katie, there are two ways of minding children. 
Some people think that as long as they keep little 
ones quiet and out of mischief, that is all that 
signifies, and that a hard slap or sly pinch does 
no harm, and is the quickest way of making them 
be quiet. But that is not the right way. I want 
you to try not to think what will give yourself 
the least trouble, but what will be the kindest 
and best for them. Will you do so, and tell me 
next Sunday how you succeed V 

Katie promised to make the attempt, and Miss 
Saunders gave her a parting smile and went on. 

The little ones were quite as cross all the rest 
of the day, and yet Katies heart felt lighter when 
she went home that night. Was it because little 
Bobby had put his arms round her neck after 
she had laid him in his little bed, and said, * I 
love 'ou, 'ou kind Tatie/ or was it because she 
had been trying that day to forget her own 
troubles, and to feel for the little griefs of her 
baby charges ? I think both reasons had some- 
thing to do with it ; at any rate, Miss Saunders' 
words were not thrown away. Of course I do 
not mean to say that Katie never forgot them, 
or that she never grew impatient with Bobby or 
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the twins again. Far from it, but she did try- 
hard to be a good little nurse to them, and if it 
had not been for a sad accident, T think she would 
have succeeded. 

One morning as usual, her mistress told Katie 
to dress the three children, and take them out 
for a walk before the sun got hot. So Katie 
fetched their little hats and jackets and soon had 
them ready dressed to go out. It was no easy 
work to settle the twins comfortably in their 
perambulator, and to induce Bobby to walk 
quietly by her side ; but at last she succeeded, 
and they set off. 

All went on well at first ; Bobby trotted along 
contentedly for some time, and when he cried and 
said he was tired, Katie managed to carry him 
for a little way ; pushing the perambulator with 
the heavy twins, with the other hand. However, 
she could not do that long, and though Bobby 
grumbled, she was obliged to make him walk. 

But before long he recovered his good temper, 
and ran on before, that he might get home sooner 
as he said, but as he never ran many steps without 
coming back to Katie's side, he did not make the 
distance much less. 
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They were near a rather wide crossing, and 
Katie, as usual, called the little fellow back that 
he might take hold of her hand, and so be safely 
conveyed across. Bobby heard her call, for he 
turned round and laughed, but some childish freak 
put it into his head not to obey, and turning round 
he was half across the road before she reached it. 
At that minute a light gig drove rapidly up, and 
the driver not perceiving the little boy till he was 
close, only succeeded in pulling up his horse just 
as its fore-feet had knocked him down. In an 
instant a man who was standing near, rushed for- 
ward, and rescued the poor child. So many people 
crowded round him, that it was some minutes 
before Katie could get near enough to discover 
that Bobby, though terribly frightened, was scarcely 
hurt at alL The gentleman who had been driving 
the gig, and who seemed much grieved at what 
had occurred, at once inquired where the child's 
parents lived, and taking him on his knee drove 
off home with him. Katie followed as fast as she 
could, feeling miserably uncomfortable, for though 
she knew that it was not her own fault, she did 
not know what her mistress might think about it. 
Would she say that it was plain Katie was not to 
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be trusted, and so send her away? If so, what 
should she do? Who would take her if her 
mistress refused to speak for her? These thoughts 
passed rapidly through Katie's mind, as she re- 
turned home with the children ; and by the time 
she reached the door, she had quite made up her 
mind that she should be dismissed on the spot. 

Nor was she mistaken. Bobby was his mothers 
darling, and the idea of the danger he had escaped 
made her almost beside herself with anger and 
grief. She refused to listen to Katies story, 
telling her that the gentleman had told her that 
the girl had allowed the child to run right under 
the horse's feet, and that she was not going to 
listen to any of her excuses. No doubt she had 
plenty to say for herself, such girls always had, 
but such carelessness was not to be passed over. 
As soon as ever she had taken the children's things 
off, she was to go home and never come near the 
house again. 

In vain Katie protested that she had only let 
go of the child's hand for a minute, and that 
having the perambulator to mind, she could not 
reach him in time to prevent the accident. Her 
mistress paid no attention to a word she said, but 
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telling her to make haste and begone, she carried 
Bobby upstairs to put him to bed, hoping he 
would get a good sleep after his fright ; and Katie 
thus left to herself, had no alternative but to obey. 
She picked up the shilling which her mistress had 
thrown down on the table, telling her it was more 
than she was worth, and gathering together a few 
things which belonged to her, she set off home 
with a heavy heart. 

What a miserable end to all her efforts to be a 
good servant ! What would Miss Saunders say, she 
wondered. She half thought that she would not 
tell her, but then she remembered, that if she did 
not, some of the other girls would be sure to get 
hold of the story and tell their teacher, and then 
very likely she might not hear the exact truth- 

But it was her mother that Katie most dreaded 
to meet. She was ill and oppressed with sorrow 
and anxiety, for her husband was still out of work, 
the baby was ailing, and the money was very 
nearly all spent. What would she say when she 
heard that Katie was sent away from her place in 
disgrace ? The poor child felt so miserable that 
she could hardly venture to open the door and go 
in when she reached her home, but stood so long 
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outside that at last one of the children, having 
heard her move, came to the door to see who was 
there. 

They all exclaimed with surprise when they 
saw Katie, but her tear-stained face soon made 
her mother suspect something wrong. 

' You haven't been and lost your place, have 
you, child?' she inquired, anxiously, as Katie, 
thinking the evil news would come out soon 
enough, sat down, and began to unfasten her hat 
and jacket without speaking. 

1 Yes, mother, I have ; but it wasn't my fault 
— I couldn't help Bobby's being run over,' sobbed 
poor Katie. € There 's my shilling ; don't be 
angry, mother — I couldn't help it, really I 
couldn't.' 

But Mrs. Kidd was very angry; one of the 
children run over — no wonder the girl was dis- 
missed. ' What could you have been doing, child V 
she said, sharply. 

Katie tried to explain, but her tears prevented 
her story being very clear, and Mrs. Kidd declared, 
c She must have been the most careless girl in the 
world, she was sure, and really she didn't know 
what they were to do — another great girl to feed, 
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and a shilling less to do it with — they should all 
starve, she was sure ; ' and this she repeated to the 
father when he came in soon after to his dinner. 

The poor man had been walking about all the 
morning in search of work, and now that he was 
obliged to return home weary and unsuccessful 
to dine off a dry crust and a cup of tea, it 
was no wonder that Katie's story and iis wife's 
lamentations made him angry and miserable. He 
said many harsh things, and poor Katie spent the 
whole afternoon in tears. However, crying would 
not mend matters, so the next morning she set off 
once more in search of a place. 

Fanny Scott went with her. Her eagerness 
for the time to come when she could be a nurse- 
maid had somewhat diminished when she heard 
Katie's story, for, as she sagely remarked, she 
knew some children delighted in getting them- 
selves hurt, just for the fun of seeing their nurse 
scolded, and she thought such children most 
dreadful little plagues. 

Katie did not think Bobby was one of those 
children, but she told Fanny that she thought she 
should try for a place where there were no 
children; she did not mind sweeping and scrub- 
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bing half so much as nursing crying babies ; but 
she added, with a sigh, that she must take the 
first place she could get, whether she liked it or 
not, for her mother said she could not have her 
idle at home. 

Fanny laughed at the melancholy way she 
talked, and said she thought she need not be idle 
if she did stay, for surely she could find plenty to 
do with all those little ones running about. 

' Annie hasn't had a clean pinafore or frock for 
the last month, I do believe/ she continued, ' and 
Johnny told me the other day that mother never 
had time to wash him ; and when I asked if sister 
Katie didn't do it sometimes, he said she always 
went out before he got up, and didn't come home 
in the evening till after he 'd gone to bed. Can't 
you do that much for him, Katie V 

Katie wondered very much to hear 'the dirtiest 
girl in the street ' talking about washing frocks or 
faces; she looked at Fanny, and noticed then, for 
the first time, how much she was changed for the 
better. Fanny saw her astonishment, and laughed 
good-humouredly. 

' I'm not so bad as I used to be, am I ?' she said, 
merrily ; ' teacher says she shouldn't know me, I 

K 
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look so different now I 'm clean. And it feels so 
different too. At first I thought I'd catch my 
death of cold, I did shake and shiver so, but now 
I do it every day I like it, and I often think if 
only your little Emmy had a clean face and hands^ 
and tidy hair, she 'd be the prettiest child in the 
street. ' 

Katie agreed ; she had grown cleaner and 
tidier herself of late, for her mistress would not 
allow her to be dirty when she was nursing the 
children, and she was now quite ready to enter 
into Fanny's views for the improvement of her 
little brothers and sisters. 

Their inquiries that day proving un successful, 
Fanny proposed on the way home that they should 
have a wash that afternoon, and see if they couldn't 
do a little to help Katie's mother. Accordingly 
the two girls set to work immediately after their 
dinner to collect all the clothes they could find, 
inducing the two younger children to go to bed, 
that their clothes (they had only one set) might be 
washed and ready for them the next morning. 
The two girls scrubbed away with a will while 
they planned other improvements. The children 
must be well washed before they were allowed to 
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put on the clean clothes ; and then Katie lamented 
that, as the rooms were so dirty, the clean clothes 
would get as bad as ever in a day or two. Fanny 
thought there was but one cure for this, to wash 
the rooms too ; but she could not help sighing as 
she looked around her, and thought what hard work 
it would be to get them clean. However, as usual, 
the sigh turned into a merry laugh, as she re- 
marked that she thought it was a very good thing 
that Katie had lost her place, or they would never 
have thought of putting things to right. 

But the task the girls had set themselves was 
a longer one than they had expected. No sooner 
had they finished the two rooms in which the Kidd 
family lived, than they discovered another job. 
Fanny pronounced that the windows ' were dread- 
ful, you could hardly see through them.' So they 
set to work to clean them, and while so employed 
an unfortunate accident happened, which decidedly 
damped Katie's ardour. Glass is not so hard and 
strong as planked floors or plaster walls, and the 
girls being both hard at work on the same pane, 
one outside and the other inside, the glass sud- 
denly cracked, and, to Katie's horror, broke all to 
pieces. 
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She would have cried about it, if Fanny had 
not comforted her, by saying, ' Well, it 's better to 
have no glass than to have it dirty, and a little air 
won't do nobody any harm this hot weather, I 
wouldn't cry about it, Katie/ So she dried her 
tears, and tried not to mind when her father said 
that if she broke the windows she must earn 
money to mend them. That was what she meant 
to do, if only somebody would be kind enough to 
hire her. She knew he did not intend to be 
cross, only trouble and want made him unlike 
himself. 

Still she could not help being vexed that he 
and her mother did not seem pleased to see her 
working so hard. She forgot that in their anxiety 
how to get bread for their children every day, it 
was not very strange that they should hardly have 
any thoughts for other things. 

Once, indeed, her mother noticed with evident 
pleasure that little Emmy, the youngest child 
except the baby, looked as clean as any gentle- 
man's child ; and her father added that she was a 
real pretty child when she was clean, and espe- 
cially when she had Curly in her arms. Katie 
knew that it was the quantity of soap and water 
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she had expended on her little sister that had 
gained her these compliments, and she inwardly 
resolved that while she was at home Emmy should 
continue to look pretty, if she could accomplish it. 

Meanwhile Katie's teacher at the Sunday- 
school had heard from herself and others of the 
class the whole story of her leaving her place in 
disgrace. At first she had been very much afraid 
that Katie must have been very careless of her 
little charges ; but, when she heard the whole 
story from the girl herself, she said that she 
thought Katie was too young to have the care 
of three such very little children, and she promised 
to try and find her another place where she would 
be under another servant, and learn to do her 
work properly. 

Katie was very pleased to find that her teacher 
did not think her quite unfit for a servant, as she 
had feared she would do when she heard she had 
been so suddenly dismissed from her first place 
without a character ; and her spirits began to rise. 
If her teacher said she would try to do anything, 
Katie generally found that she managed to do it ; 
so she began to look forward to her new place 
as if it was already secured instead of being only 
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an uncertainty. Every day she looked out for a 
visit from Miss Saunders to tell her she had 
found a place for her; and, as day after day 
passed and still no Miss Saunders came, she 
began to be discouraged, and to think she had 
forgotten her. 

'I think you had better ask that teacher of 
yours whether she hasn't heard of a place for you 
yet/ said Mrs. Kidd to her one Sunday morning 
as she was getting ready for the Sunday-school. 
' Your father says you must get a, place, and of 
course she could find you one if she liked/ 

Katie thought that doubtful ; she had a dim 
idea that her teacher had some other things to 
do besides looking after the welfare of her class, 
though it was true she spent a great deal of time 
planning and working for them in different ways, 
and she felt ashamed to be always asking her to 
do things for her. Already, by her mother's de- 
sire, she had asked for several articles of clothing — 
a frock, a petticoat, a hat, and a pair of boots — and 
she really did not like to tease her any more. 

So, when school was over, she loitered about 
the room, hoping the lady would speak to her ; 
for she dared not go home without having de- 
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livered her mother's message, and she thought it 
would be so much pleasanter if Miss Saunders 
would speak first. 

How her heart beat with delight and expecta- 
tion when her teacher turned to her and said, — 

' Well, Katie, I know a lady who wants a girl 
to help her servant in the rough work about the 
house. Shall you like to go and try, do you 
think?' 

'Oh, yes, ma'am! so much!' said Katie, ea- 
gerly, the colour mounting to her pale cheeks as 
she spoke ; * I am very strong, and can do a great 
deal of work, and please, I like it so much better 
than babies.' 

Miss Saunders smiled. 

'Well, then,' she said, 'you must go and see 
the lady to-morrow, and she will see if she thinks 
you will do. She was afraid you would not be old 
enough, for her servant is getting elderly, and 
wants a good deal of help. But she will tell you 
all about it to-morrow. Mind you make yourself 
very neat and clean to go and see her. She is 
very particular, and cannot bear anything like 
untidiness.' 

Katie felt rather frightened, for she had lately 
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begun to discover that she was neither very cleanly 
nor very tidy, and she greatly feared the lady's 
being dissatisfied with her on that account. How- 
ever, she thought she would consult Fanny Scott 
as to how she could make herself look neat ; and, 
having listened to her teachers directions as to 
where the lady lived, she ran home as fast as 
she could to *tell her mother and Fanny. They 
were as glad as she was, but Fanny was sorry to 
think of losing her playfellow ; and when they had 
talked some time about the prospects Katie had of 
getting this new place, she remarked very soberly 
that she thought it was a great pity Katie was 
going away again, for the little ones would soon be 
as dirty and untidy as before 

' Your mother can't see to all those mites even 
when she's well, which she never is/ concluded 
she, ' and I can't do much, because of course 
they don't mind me ; I wish you weren't going, 
Katie.' 

' Perhaps I shan't get the place/ suggested 
Katie; ' I'm afraid the lady won't think me nice 
enough, teacher said she was very particular.' 

Then followed a long discussion, and it was 
settled between them that Fanny should go with 
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her friend to the door of the lady's house, and 
then walk up and down the street till she came 
out again, that she might be the first to know 
the result of the interview. Accordingly the next 
morning they set out together fully an hour before 
the time that the lady had appointed to see 
Katie. The walk was rather a long one, but the 
two girls were so afraid of being late that they 
walked at a very rapid pace, and were greatly 
astonished when they reached their destination to 
find that they had arrived nearly half-an-hour too 
soon. Fanny thought it could not signify to the 
lady what time she saw Katie, and urged her 
friend to go up to the door at once and ring the 
bell. But Katie was afraid ; Miss Saunders had 
told her to be sure " and be punctual, and . she 
thought that to be punctual mfeant to be there 
exactly at the time, neither before nor after it. 

Fanny did not agree with her, she said it only 
meant you were not to be later than the time 
appointed, and that probably the lady would be 
pleased to see Katie rather sooner than she had 
settled ; but finding that her arguments failed to 
convince her companion, she proposed they should 
go into the next street and walk up and down 
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till the clock of the church that was close by 
struck twelve. 

Katie agreed, and they walked up and down 
for some time, talking of many different things. 
Fanny wished she was a lady, and could live in 
one of the nice houses they were passing, and 
Katie half agreed and half thought that it would 
be pleasanter to keep a nice large shop like the 
bakers at the corner of the square they were then 
walking in. It would be so nice and warm in 
cold .weather, she said, the very smell of the bread 
seemed to do her good when she felt hungry ; and 
she was going on to reckon up the advantages of 
such a life, when she perceived that Fanny was 
not listening to her in the least, and somewhat 
offended, she inquired what she was thinking 
about. 

Fanny pointed to a group seated on the low 
wall that surrounded the square garden, and 
whispered, ' Katie, look there, we re neither of us 
so badly off as they are, 1 do believe they've got no 
home at all/ 

Katie looked at the poor mother with her three 
children clinging to her, the two youngest crying 
for food, and replied, 'No, indeed, we're not quite 
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so badly off as that, and yet father often says if 



i don't get work soon, we must all go to the 
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workhouse, it must be dreadful bad to go to the 
workhouse/ 

Fanny did not answer, and neither of the girls 
spoke again till the first sound of the church clock 
striking twelve made them hasten back to the 
house, which they were now beginning to regard 
with particular interest, feeling that Katie might 
soon have a great deal to do with keeping it in order. 

Katie went up the steps slowly, and rang the 
bell timidly, while Fanny stood at a little distance 
watching till she was safely inside. Then she 
turned and began walking slowly up and down, so 
brim full of anxious expectation that she thought 
the few minutes that elapsed before her friend re- 
appeared would never come to an end. But in 
reality the lady kept Katie a very short time ; 
and Fanny remembered afterwards that she had 
only taken four turns up and down while she was 
waiting for her. 

The young girl's beaming face told the news 
before she reached Fannys side; but the latter 
was eager to hear all that the lady had said, and 
Katie was quite ready to satisfy her curiosity. 

< She says she'll try me for a fortnight first/ 
was her first exclamation ; ' I'm so glad, I don't 
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know what to do. And she says it's too far for 
me to go backwards and forwards every day, I'm 
to ask mother to let me sleep there ; and I'm to 
have eighteen-pence a week, and she says she'll 
let me go to the school in the afternoons on Sun- 
day : ain't that nice ? ' 

Fanny smiled, and inquired what the lady was 
like. 

' Oh, she isn't a bit like her niece ; our teacher 
is her niece, she says, but she's very nice, speaks 
very kind and pleasant, and she had such a beau- 
tiful dress on/ 

' And what's the house like, it ain't very large, 
I should think V said Fanny. 

' It's plenty big enough for two people/ replied 
Katie ; ' she lives there all alone with the servant, 
— Martha, she calls her, and I 'm to sleep in a bed in 
Martha's room/ 

' I should think it'll do very well/ said Fanny, 
' especially as you don't like babies ; if it was me, I 
shouldn't like there to be nobody but the old lady/ 

Having come to this conclusion, the two girls 
remembered that they had still some distance to 
go, and that Mrs. Kidd was quite as anxious as 
they were to know what had passed. So they set 
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out to run, and before long Katie was in the front 
kitchen, where her mother always sat with the 
baby, telling her what the lady had said. 

Mrs. Kidd seemed greatly pleased. c It is the 
first piece of good news I 've heard for many a long 
day/ she said, ' and maybe it's not the last. Now, 
if only your father would get work, I'd set too 
and make the place a bit decenter ; but things be 
so bad that I've got no life left in me, and I don't 
feel to care about nothing, and that's the truth.' 

Fanny had followed Katie into the room, and 
now stood listening to Mrs. Kidd's lamentations 
with a great deal of sympathy, which she took no 
trouble to conceal. • 

c Mrs. Kidd,' she said, 'if you'll let me, I 
should like to help you to take care of the 
children; wash and dress them, I mean, I've 
got hardly anything to do after school, and I do 
love babies so.' 

Fanny's face showed plainly that she was in 
earnest, and Mrs. Kidd was by no means inclined 
to refuse her offer. So the matter was soon 
decided, and Katie set to work to prepare for her 
new place with a light heart, now that it was plain 
her mother would have some one to help her. 
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' Oh, dear/ sighed little Conny, after listening 
to the last words with deep attention, i it must be 
dreadful to be so poor as Katie ; ' and she 
smoothed out her pretty blue muslin frock, as 
she spoke, with her fat dimpled hands, evidently 
thinking that her lot was a far pleasanter one. 

' Grandmamma/ remarked Percy, ' I suppose 
such girls as those have never seen such a nice 
place as this ; have they ? ' 

' Not many of them, I'm afraid/ said Mrs. 
Wilmot. ' You are quite right, Conny, it must be 
dreadful to be as poor as Katie ; dreadful to have 
so little to eat and drink that it is almost im- 
possible to think of anything else/ 

' And yet, grandmamma/ said Conny, with 
another deep sigh, ' Katie tried to be good ; don't 
you think it was very good of her to try to be 
good ? ' 

Percy laughed at this question, which was cer- 
tainly very funnily expressed ; but grandmamma 
hastened to reply. 

6 1 think it is very nice indeed to see such very 
poor children trying to be good/ she said ; e but 
you must remember, Conny, that rich children and 
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poor children are all alike in one thing. What is 
that?' 

' Jesus Christ loves them all, that's what you 
mean, isn't it, grandmamma ? ' said Conny, timidly. 
6 But it must be much harder for poor children to 
be good, don't you think so ? ' 

' Of course/ said Percy, ' why they are brought 
up to do all manner of horrid things : steal, fight, 
and tell lies ; and we, why it's quite different, it's 
twice as easy for us to be good.' 

' And so we ought to be twice as good, I sup- 
pose/ said Conny. ' Well, I'll try, but I shall 
never be twice as good as Katie Kidd.' 

6 Not if you try without asking God to help 
you, Conny/ said Mrs. Wilmot, gravely; ' you won't 
find it's much use to try unless you pray too.' 

' But I do pray, grandmamma, always when I 
go to bed and when I get up, and yet I'm not 
good ; I thought it was because I didn't try.' 

Mrs. Wilmot smiled. ' Very likely she said, 
it is of no use to pray unless you try, and of no use 
to try unless you pray. You must do both. Pray 
to God to help you to be good, and then try hard 
to do what you know will please Him, and He 
will help you.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* You will not want a story this afternoon, Percy/ 
said Mrs. Wilmot, the next morning ; ' for if your 
young friends come to dinner you will be playing 
with them all the afternoon/ 

'Oh, but, grandmamma, it will be a great 
deal too hot to play all the afternoon, and Tom 
aud Philip like a good story as well as I do. 
So if you can think of one all about boys, well 
all come and lie on the grass under the lime-trees 
and listen/ 

' And if I can't think of one all about boys, 
you won't come ; well, I must say, I don't con- 
sider you very polite ; you must remember that 
I tell these stories expressly for Conny's enter- 
tainment, so it is hardly fair that any one should 
be exclusively about boys/ 

c Oh, as for that, grandmamma, Conny likes 
boys rather better than girls on the whole ; I 
know she often wishes she was a boy, though 
she won't own it.' 
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' No, I don't/ interrupted Conny ; ' I don't 
want to be a boy at all, because if I was, I 
should have to go to school/ 

' Well, school 's a capital place/ persisted 
Percy ; ' you ask Phil if he doesn't think so.' 

But Conny was much too shy to do anything 
of the kind, for she was half afraid of her brother's 
schoolfellows, and when they ran out to play after 
dinner, no persuasions from Percy could induce her 
to accompany them. 

She was going 'with grandmamma to the 
lime-trees/ she said ; and the three boys ran off, 
saying, that when they got tired they should 
come and hear grandmamma's story. 

' How rude they are ! ' exclaimed the little girl 
when they were out of hearing ; ' they ought to 
have asked you when you would be able to tell 
them the story, instead of saying they would come 
when they were tired.' 

Mrs. Wilmot smiled, and assured her that she 
was not at all offended, but Conny was not easily 
pacified when she fancied that any one was rude 
to her dear grandmamma. 
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* Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.' 

' It 's of no use, Eddie, he is a cheat, and I shall 
never like him, and I don't believe you do, so you 
needn't pretend anything of the kind/ exclaimed 
Harry Lee, as he sat on the trunk of an old tree 
in a meadow adjoining his father's house, with his 
brother one Saturday afternoon in the middle of 
the month of July. 

Edward made no reply, and his brother con- 
tinued still more vehemently, ' I am sure I never 
thought when you came to school that the boys 
would say such things of you as they do ; I 
thought it would be such fun to have you there/ 

' And you don't think so now ? ' inquired Ed- 
ward, smiling. 

' No ; I almost wish papa had sent you some- 
where else, I think you 'd get on better if you 
weren't at the same school as I am/ 
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. ' I get on very well/ said Edward, quietly ; ' I 
like school very much/ 

Harry looked incredulous. ' What, when all 
the boys call you a milksop, a saint, and a parson ? ' 

Edward laughed. 'They don't often call me 
so to my face/ he said, colouring somewhat, ' and 
it doesn't do me any harm. And as for Frank 
Howard, why lots of the boys cheat, so I don't see 
why you should dislike him on that account/ 

'I thought you considered it very wicked to 
cheat/ said Harry, coldly. 

' Of course I do, you know papa hates it and 
says it 's mean ; but that 's no reason why I should 
detest a boy that does it/ 

' Isn't it V replied Harry ; ' well, I should think 
it was. But you are a regular old Solomon, I 
can't discuss anything with you. What a plague 
it is that the examinations begin next week !' 

' Aren't they rather good fun ? ' inquired Ed- 
ward It was his first quarter, and as yet he had 
had no experience of the delights of examin- 
ations. 

' Fun ! I should think not ; it 's such awfully 
hard work ; I never get any prizes ; and if you 
don't cheat, the masters always think you do/ 
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' Are you sure you don't, Harry V inquired his 
brother, archly ; but to this question Harry paid 
no attention. He seemed suddenly deeply in- 
terested in a very pretty goat that with her kids 
was browsing in the meadow. Jenny was a great 
favourite with the two boys, she was so gentle 
and tame that she Would allow them to drag her 
about just as they pleased, and on the whole 
seemed rather to like it, when they pulled her 
hair and ears to see, as they said, whether she 
would attempt to bite. But Jenny never thought of 
such a thing, she was as fond of her young masters 
as they were of her ; and now when Harry called 
her, she came running towards them at once, fol- 
lowed by her young ones. 

' I hope papa won't send the kids away/ said 
Edward, when they had played with the mother 
for some time ; ' Jenny would fret dreadfully, and 
they are such pretty little things/ 

Harry agreed, but by no means so heartily as 
usual, and Edward knew quite well that, though 
he seemed engrossed with Jenny, his thoughts 
were far away. At last Harry spoke, rising at the 
same time to return to the house, for it was nearly 
tea-time : ' I see what you are up to, Eddie, you 
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believe I 'm as great a cheat as Howard, and so 
you think I Ve no right to abuse him/ 

6 Not such a cheat/ replied Eddie, quietly ; ' I 
never said that, Harry/ 

' Well, but you think it 's all the same thing ; 
don't you now?' 

' I think it 's wrong to cheat at all/ said Eddie, 
colouring ; ' but I don't see why you should get so 
angry about that, Harry/ 

' Because, because, it's all very fine for you to 
talk, you can do your lessons without cribs and 
translations ; but for those poor beggars that can't, 
it 's a different matter.' 

' Then you think it 's all right of Howard to do 
it, I suppose/ answered Edward, still looking 
timid and annoyed. 

' 1 didn't say so, he 's different from me. He 
never attempts to do a lesson himself, but I always 
do it if I can ; I never use cribs except when it 's a 
thing I can't do, and then of course I can't help it.' 

6 Oh !' said Eddie, as if that was a new idea to 
him, but stopping short without finishing what he 
was going to say. 

' Well, don't you see it 's quite different ? ' pur- 
sued Harry ; ' I can't help it, and he can.' 
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But Eddie was silent, and, apparently think- 
ing him quite impracticable, Harry did not pursue 
the subject. 

It was hardly likely, however, that either of 
them would forget it. The next week they were 
to begin* their examinations, and Edward, who was 
much more studious and hard-working than his 
brother, was expected to obtain some of the prizes 
given to his class. 

Harry was not in the same class as his brother, 
having been much longer at the school, and there 
was no one that Edward much feared as a rival ex- 
cept the boy of whom the brothers had been talking, 
Frank Howard. He was two years older than 
Edward, and the oldest boy in the class. Idle, and 
fond of nothing but play, Frank considered lessons 
the greatest misery in life, and had it not been 
that he had discovered some helps which, however 
much masters objected to them, he found invalu- 
able, I doubt whether he would ever have managed 
to get through a lesson at all. Hitherto he had 
cut but a sorry figure at examination times ; but 
this Midsummer he had announced his intention 
of doing great things. His grandfather had half 
promised to make him a present of a gun if he 
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could bring home a prize the next holidays, and 
Frank had determined to. obtain the much-coveted 
treasure if it were possible. 

At first Harry Lee had laughed at the bare 
idea of Frank Howard's getting a prize, but when 
he found that the boy for whom he had always 
felt such a cordial contempt really seemed in 
earnest, he had changed his mind, and said that 
lie believed Howard, if he got it at all, would do so 
by some unfair means. 

It was the bold announcement of this opinion 
that had given rise to the above conversation, Ed- 
ward having warmly asserted that Howard was just 
as likely to get the prize as he was, and Harry being 
equally certain that if he did it would be by some 
trickery. 

That this was likely to be the case no one 
knew better than Edward, for having already 
suffered a good deal from Howard's underhand 
dealing, he was perfectly well acquainted with his 
plans and methods, and knew a great deal more 
about them than Harry did. And though he 
seldom talked about it, Frank Howard was Ed- 
ward Lee's greatest tormentor. He believed that 
Eddie had his own secrets, he said, by which he 
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meant that he too had his cribs, though they 
might not be precisely the same as those he used, 
and that he merely made such a fuss about the sin 
of cheating, to put people off the scent. He wasn't 
so easily taken in, he said, and some day or other 
Lee's tricks would come out ; for his part he 
never pretended to be perfect, he wasn't such a 
hypocrite. 

These remarks constantly made in his hearing 
were often more than Edward could bear ; he was 
not naturally a very brave boy, and he feared that 
such sayings might reach the masters' ears and 
obtain credit with them. His more daring brother 
wondered greatly at his troubling himself about 
»\ich a possibility as this ; everybody, he said, knew 
what Howard was, and the masters weren't quite 
such donkeys as to take in anything he might say. 

But Edwards nature was sensitive to a most 
painful degree, and though he tried hard to hide 
what he felt, these charges wounded him deeply. 
Sometimes he thought he would hold his tongue, 
and never more say a word against the unfair 
practices of some of his school-fellows : but then 
again he remembered that his mother had told him 
when he first went to school, that he would find it 
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a little world in itself, and that, as a good soldier 
and servant of Jesus Christ, he ought to strive to 
prevent sin whenever it came in his way, and then 
he knew not what to do. 

Such was the state of things between the Lees 
and Frank Howard when the Midsummer exami- 
nations began at Oxleigh School. Now it had 
only been stipulated by his grandfather that 
Frank should bring home one prize in order to 
earn the long - promised gun, and accordingly 
Frank had no intention of troubling himself about 
any of the others, if he could only succeed in an- 
swering one paper well. He knew that his grand- 
father was of opinion that Latin and Greek were 
very superfluous acquirements, so he determined 
that the English prize should be the one he would 
gain. Unfortunately for him this was his weakest 
point ; history in particular he always failed in, 
and he knew well that if the paper included many 
dates, he should be certain to make a regular 
failure. 

His little rival, Edward Lee, on the contrary, 
delighted in his English lessons, and, like Frank 
Howard, had set his heart on gaining the English 
prize ; while his brother, who cared little for such 
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honours for himself, was still more anxious that 
he should succeed. Harry had been the dunce 
of the family from his infancy, and no one ever 
thought of his getting a prize ; but Eddie had 
always been considered so painstaking and clever, 
that he knew that his father and mother would be 
surprised and disappointed if he failed to earn one. 
It was the day before the examinations began, 
the morning lessons were over, and, as it happened 
to be a half-holiday, the rest of the day was to 
be devoted to cricket. Most of the boys had 
assembled in the cricket-field in their gay scarlet 
and white shirts, the uniform of Oxleigh Grammar 
School clubhand were standing in little groups 
talking while the wickets were being erected, 
and the other preparations made. Some few of 
the boys less devoted to play were still in the 
school, cramming as they called it for the ex- 
amination, and among this number were Frank 
Howard and Edward Lee. It was seldom indeed 
that the former spent a half-holiday indoors, and 
it had been hard work to make up his mind 
to do so now ; but the thought of the gun inspired 
him, and with a sigh he opened his books and 
began to read. 
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Half- an -hour passed, during which Frank's 
eyes had been constantly fixed on the page before 
him, but as the clock struck three a long yawn 
echoed through the silent school-room, which 
made all the boys look up to see what was the 
matter. Frank's book had fallen to the ground, 
and he was indulging in a stretch and a yawn, 
as he exclaimed, 'Why need those fellows make 
such a row over their cricket, I can't think about 
what I'm reading a scrap V 

' Why don't you go and help them, Howard ? ' 
inquired one of the quiet boys, who, being a 
special friend of the two Lees, sympathized with 
Harry in his hopes that Edward and not Frank 
would gain the prize, and therefore was by no 
means gratified to see that Howard was really 
doing some amount of preparation. 

' Because I have got something else to do, 
can't you see ? ' Howard replied ; ' this wretched 
stuff will take me till tea-time at least.' 

Howard was one of the boys who boarded at 
the school, his home being at a distance. 

' Well,' said the other boy, whose name was 
Parry, 'if I were you, I'd do it after tea; what's 
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the use in missing the cricket when you can do 
your lesson after we Ve gone home V 

He knew quite well that Edward would work 
at home in the evening as well as in the after- 
noon, and he thought that if he could induce 
Howard to waste some hours in the afternoon, 
there could be no doubt that Lee junior would 
gain the prize. 

But Howard did not guess his motive ; the 
advice was too much in accordance with his own 
inclinations for him to be disposed to find fault 
with it, so a little more pressing and arguing 
succeeded in convincing him, that he should have 
plenty of time to finish reading up his history 
in the evening. It was such a splendid afternoon 
it really was a shame to waste it indoors, he 
concluded, as he took another glance at his book. 

' I really think I will go/ he replied to Parry ; 
' only there are a few things I must have a look 
at first/ 

What they were Parry was curious to know, 
and he watched Frank narrowly as long as he 
stayed in the school-room. At the end of ten 
minutes the latter rose, and saying that he wished 
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them all joy of their jobs, went off to change his 
clothes for his cricketing suit. Then Parry 
crossed the room to the place where his friend 
Edward Lee was sitting, and whispered something 
in his ear, to which the latter merely replied, 
' Nonsense, what a suspicious fellow* you are !' 

'It's as true as can be, I saw him do it, I 
tell you, and as soon as ever I've done this 
chapter, I'm going to the cricket-field to tell all 
the fellows what a mean animal he is/ replied 
Parry, indignantly. 'If he gets the prize, they 
shall know how he does it/ 

' Then wait till he's got it before you tell 
everybody/ entreated Edward, earnestly ; ' Parry, 
don't go making a fuss about it. You might have 
made a mistake, you know/ 

' I didn't, he has written them all down on 
the corner of his handkerchief; you know it's 
always the dates that floor him, so he thinks he'll 
make sure of them this time/ 

'Well, don't go and make a fuss/ entreated 
Edward again ; ' please, don't, Parry. ' 

'Well, if you're so particularly anxious about 
it, I'll only tell your brother. Hal will tell all 
the rest, safe enough/ 
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Edward did not think that was so certain 
by any means, and as he could not prevail upon 
Parry to be altogether silent about his discovery, 
he was obliged, to be contented with this promise. 

Parry's chapter was soon finished ; and then 
with a look of exultation at Edward he darted 
off to the cricket-field. But he was obliged to 
wait some time before he could get to speak to 
Harry Lee by himself. He had just made a grand 
hit, and his friend reached the field in time to 
join in the hurrahs it had called forth, and to 
count the number of runs Hal got by it. 

He tried to get to speak to him as he stood 
leaning on his bat a few minutes after, but Hal's 
whole heart was in the game, and Parry saw 
that it would be more prudent to wait till his 
turn was over, and he could get his whole 
attention. 

Harry was as triumphant as his friend at the 
discovery of Howard's underhand dealings, but to 
Parry's astonishment he showed no inclination to 
set to work at once to make them known. ' The 
fellows would say we told in hopes it would get 
to the master's ears,' he said ; and Parry agreed 
that that would never do. 'Let them try it 
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together fairly, and then if Frank gets the prize, 
we'll let folks know how he did it/ said Hal, 
and Parry was forced to own that that was all 
they could do. 

' I'll tell my mother to-night, though/ said Hal 
to himself ; 'there's -no reason why she * shouldn't 
know, or my father either, and then if Eddie fails, 
they won't be disappointed, in fact, they won't be 
a bit surprised.' 

Harry kept his word,* and Mrs. Lee was duly 
informed of Howard's delinquencies that evening 
when she was walking about the garden with her 
eldest boy. She feared there was a great deal 
of such underhand doings in most schools, she 
said, but she hoped her own children would never 
get mixed up with them ; and then she looked 
earnestly at Hal, as if she was not quite sure how 
far she could trust him. 

Harry did not much like that look, but he 
tried to avoid the question by turning the conver- 
sation back to Frank Howard ; how determined 
he was to get the prize, and asking his mother 
if she thought it would not serve him right if 
he lost it after behaving as he had done. 

Mrs. Lee was silent for a minute or two, then 

M 
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instead of answering the inquiry, she replied, 
* Harry, it seems to me that you are rather glad 
than otherwise that you have made this dis- 
covery ? ' 

Harry was an honest, straightforward boy, 
and quite unused to disguising his feelings, so 
he replied bluntly, ' Yes, mother, I am ; I never 
liked Howard ; I always thought he was a scamp, 
and I am glad to find I was right/ 

Mrs. Lee shook her head. 

' That is wrong, Harry/ she said ; ' very wrong 
to rejoice at discovering other people's faults, 
though doing so may prove yourself right. * I 
was afraid that was the case when you told me 
so eagerly what Parry told you about poor 
Frank/ 

' Poor Frank, mother ! I 'm sure I don't 
think he's much to be pitied. Hell get this 
prize through his cheating, then he'll go home 
and brag about how hard he's been working, and 
get his gun, and they'll take it all in and* know 
nothing about the way he goes on/ 

6 That's just the reason why I called him pdor 
Frank ; the worst thing that can happen to a 
lpoy is for his faults to be undiscovered and 
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uncorrected, and so I think Frank is very much 
to be pitied. But, Harry, I hope you have not 
said anything about all this to Eddie ?' 

' Parry told him. I didn't, mother/ replied 
Harry ; ' but he doesn't seem to care much. He's 
such a queer fish, I never can make him out/ 

'I hope he is too kind to rejoice in other 
people's sins/ said Mrs. Lee ; ' but now, Harry, 
mind you don't say anything about this to the 
rest of your schoolfellows.' 

Harry promised, but with a very discontented 
look, and his mother then left him to go in search 
of Edward. 

Thursday came, and with it the much-dreaded, 
much-talked-of examination ; how anxiously the 
boys rfead over the papers that were given them, 
and then eyed their schoolfellows to see whether 
others seemed more hopeful than they did. The 
questions were very different from any that 
Edward had imagined, and his heart sunk within 
him as he saw that there were several that he 
could not answer at all, and others to which 
his reply would be very unsatisfactory. Frank 
Howard's face too looked far less hopeful than 
it had been when he entered the school-room ; 
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but he wrote on so patiently and perseveringly 
that Edward felt sure he must be doing very 
well indeed. He could not help noticing too, that 
at one period in the day, there was a wonderful 
display of Frank s pocket-handkerchief ; but the 
suspicion this gave rise to Edward hastened to 
get rid of as unkind and unchristian. 

The first day's examination over, the boys 
anxiously compared notes; and it soon became 
very plain that neither Frank nor Edward had 
done nearly so well as a quiet, sober little boy 
whom no one had noticed or thought of as at 
all likely to distinguish himself. He had only 
been at school a little while, and had, up to this 
time, showed no particular talent of any sort ; but 
during the week prior to the examination, he had 
been constantly at work, and it now became 
evident that his time had not been wasted. 

Edward bore his disappointment much more 
patiently than Frank, who loudly declared, that 
as it was quite evident he couldn't do anything 
however hard he tried, he should give up trying, 
and see if he couldn't induce his grandfather to 
give him the gun without his troubling himself 
to earn it. 
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Harry Lee was loud in his exultation, that 
even with his mean tricks to help him Frank 
had failed in his object ; but he was greatly- 
annoyed to think that his brother, of whose talents 
he had boasted so highly, should be no better off 

He was somewhat consoled, however, to find, 
that everybody was as much surprised as himself; 
for Edward, even in the short time he had been 
at school, had earned the credit of being the 
cleverest and most plodding boy in the class. 
But, unlike Frank, Edward's courage was not 
damped by this defeat. Possibly, when the result 
of the examination was known, it might turn out 
that he had not done so badly as he feared ; at 
any rate, there were other prizes to try for. 

He encouraged Frank Howard to make an 
attempt to gain the prize for French ; which, as 
he had spent some time with his parents in France, 
it was supposed must be one of his strongest 
points. As his rival had done no better than 
himself in the English examination, Franks ill- 
feeling towards him was in some degree softened ; 
and he listened to Eddie's arguments with more 
patience than he generally showed. 

He admitted that it would be very provoking 
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if he should not succeed in gaining a single prize, 
because his grandfather sometimes took it into 
his head to be extremely obstinate, and, having 
once said he would only give the gun on that 
condition, he might persist in keeping his word. 
But then, on the other hand, the masters were 
such torments. ' Old Burns/ as Howard politely 
called the master who had examined them that 
morning, ' had been making himself horridly dis- 
agreeable, almost insinuating that he suspected 
Frank had found some means to assist himself 
with his dates, which were wonderfully accurate 
compared with the rest of his answers/ 

Eddie could hardly help laughing at the 
injured tone with which this was said, and sug- 
gested that possibly Mr. Burns might have some 
grounds for this suspicion, especially as he knew 
that other people entertained the same idea. 

This intelligence at first seemed rather to 
astonish Frank, for he had flattered himself that 
nobody knew anything about his trick ; but, 
seeing that he was discovered, he laughed un- 
easily, and remarked that at any rate 'it was 
ungentlemanly of Burns to make a fuss about it/ 

' He might know quite well that I can't get a 
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prize any other way, and so it's too bad of him 
to say such things. For my part, I think I was 
wonderfully fagging to learn as much as I 
did/ 

Edward laughed at this idea, but took advan- 
tage of Frank's failure to urge upon him to 
abandon the use of cribs and other useful helps, 
and to depend only on himself. 

' Why, that's what you do, and you see you 
don't get on any better than I do/ retorted 
Howard ; ' and it must be an awful bore to work 
so hard ; I don't see the use in it if you don't get 
prizes after all.' 

' I shall get prizes some day, I know,' replied 
Eddie, stoutly ; 'and meanwhile it's pleasanter to 
know that the masters can't say you cheat ; you'd 
find it so, Frank, if you tried' 

'I daresay,' said Frank ; ' but I can't try ; its 
too much trouble by half.' 

'Well, I'm sure you'd be glad afterwards if 
you did really try,' replied Edward, rather dis- 
appointed to find his arguments failed to produce 
any effect. 

Howard looked at him curiously for a minute, 
as if doubtful whether he really meant what he 
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said ; then he remarked, slowly, ' I can't think 
what makes you care twopence about it. See, 
you mean to try for the French prize yourself, 
I suppose, and you'll find it easier work if I 
don't.' 

' Oh, yes/ said Edward, eagerly ; ' but I don't 
care much about that : I want to try fairly ; I 
don't mean to write the difficult bits on my hand- 
kerchief, so I'd rather you didn't ; there's no fun 
in getting a prize if you don't get it fairly. Why, 
if you got it in that way, I might say you 'd never 
have got it if you'd been honest ; but, if you don't 
do such things, of course I can't say anything of 
the kind.' 

Frank mused a few minutes, and then said, 
* Well, if it wasn't such awful hard work, I do 
think I'd try, just to convince you that I can't 
do anything in that way/ 

Edward was about to reply eagerly, that he 
wouldn't find it anything like so disagreeable as 
he expected, when the door burst open, and a 
group of boys rushed in talking so vehemently, 
that they did not at once notice the presence of 
Howard and Lee. They had just heard from 
Harry of the discovery his friend Parry had made 
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concerning Frank's device for remembering hia 



dates, and they were full of exultation that he 
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had not succeeded so well as he had expected. 
Frank's face flushed angrily when he heard what 
they were talking about, and he was about to 
reply vehemently, when Eddie Lee interrupted 
him. 

Jumping on to a form that he might be better 
heard, he began to declaim eagerly and vehemently 
against such injustice, as he termed it. How did 
they know that Parry had not made some mistake? 
For his part he thought it was too bad to spread 
such reporta 

It was something so new to hear Edward Lee 
interfere in other people's concerns, that the boys 
stood still to listen, while Howard with his elbow 
on the form that Eddie was standing upon, gazed 
at his defender, and wondered that he had never 
found out before what a brick he was. 

One of the boys muttered, that c if Frank 
hadn't done it he'd better say so at once,' but 
Edward replied quietly, 'And if he did, most 
likely you'd say you didn't believe him, so I 
advise him to hold his tongue/ 

The boys looked completely puzzled; they 
could not understand Lee's behaviour at all ; whv 
should he stand up for the boy who always 
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professed to dislike him ? they had expected that 
he would be particularly delighted to find out 
Howard's cheating propensities, and why he 
should begin to defend him passed their com- 
prehension. 

However, finding their conversation likely to 
be disturbed, they retreated from the class-room 
as noisily as they had entered, and Howard and 
Lee were again left alone. 

Howard was the first to speak. 

( I declare, Lee, you are a brick/ he cried ; 
'and for once III set to and see w T hat I can do 
with this horrid French ; but you 11 soon see I 
can't do lessons in your fashion.' 

Edward was extremely gratified, and secretly 
determined to give his new friend all the help 
he could to enable him to keep his resolution. 
And it was well for Howard that he did, for 
several times his courage had well-nigh failed, 
when cricket or football interfered to tempt him 
from his studies. 

But so anxious was Edward to prove that 
Frank could do as much by hard work as by 
cheating, that he almost forgot his own desire 
to obtain the French prize. Harry often re- 
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proached him for taking so much trouble to help 
Frank in his preparation, telling him that every- 
body at home expected him to get a prize; 
but Eddie had confided his plans to his mother, 
and did not feel afraid that she would reproach him 
for idleness if he failed to get the much-desired 
prize. 

She had told him that she hoped he would 
do his best, but that she should be just as much 
pleased if Frank got the prize through his help 
and assistance as if he gained it himself; and 
that was just what Eddie had expected she would 
say. 

Meanwhile he had some fears lest the same 
boy who had so astonished everybody by his 
success in the English examination, and had since 
then performed other wonders of which no one 
had thought him capable, should again defeat 
all his efforts. At the same time, Frank grew 
more and more discouraged, as he was constantly 
finding out how much he had to learn ; every 
day declaring more positively, that it was all 
of no use, he should never make anything 
of it. 

The French paper was the last on the list, 
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and after having made a terrible series of blunders 
in the previous , examinations, it was not very 
strange that Frank's courage had very nearly 
disappeared before the terrible day arrived. 

'If I make a mess of this, 111 never try 
again/ he said to Edward*, as they went into the 
school-room together on the critical morning, and 
Eddie could only reply, ' You must make up your 
mind you won't make a mess of it, Frank ; I 
shall be in such an awful way if you don't beat 
after all.' 

Once more Howard thought how queer it was 
Lee didn't care to beat himself, but he didn't 
say what he thought, nor trouble himself to find 
out an explanation for what seemed to him so 
strange. He did not like the operation of 
thinking, and since he had made up his mind 
to get up his French properly, he had done so 
much of it, that he often told his friend it would 
be a perfect miracle if his head did not crack in 
the process. If he ever got through the ex- 
amination without going out of his senses, he 
should certainly make up his mind not to 
think about a single thing all the holidays ; 
he should need perfect rest and quiet, he was 
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certain, if he was ever to be good for anything 
again. 

This assurance greatly amused Eddie, but he 
asked his friend how he meant to avoid thinking 
for six weeks ; did he mean to lie in bed all that 
time ? 

Howard opened his eyes very wide with 
astonishment at this question, and assured him 
that that was not by any means his idea of 
enjoying the holidays ; bed would be all very 
well if one could be certain of not falling asleep 
and dreaming, for he found dreams so very 
fatiguing to the mind. 

' Then what do you do?' inquired Eddie, still 
more astonished* ; ' do you go out boating V 

' Oh, dear no/ replied Howard, ' that knocks 
one up dreadfully ; fishings the thing for holi- 
days, it doesn't give one any thinking to do 
at all/ 

This idea of enjoyment greatly amused Edward, 
and he no longer wondered at the great sighs 
which had escaped his friend when endeavouring 
to conquer the tiresome rules of the French 
Grammar, or to commit to memory certain pro- 
vokingly irregular verbs. 
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But we have wandered from the subject of 
the examination, which was becoming so very 
interesting to Frank and Edward. At first sight 
the questions looked very long and difficult, and 
Eddie heard his friend heave some deep sighs 
as he addressed himself to his task. But by 
degrees as he toiled on, Frank's difficulties seemed 
to grow less, and Eddie's heart beat fast with 
hope. For his own part, when the work was 
done he felt he had succeeded tolerably well, 
and when they compared notes the two boys 
found it impossible to form any idea which had 
done the best. They were anxious to discover 
how Bruce, the little boy whom they considered 
their principal rival, had succeeded, but he did 
not seem much inclined to talk about it, and 
they were forced to wait till the names were an- 
nounced. 

Frank declared that he was certain Eddie 
would ^win the prize, and Eddie was equally sure 
of his friend's success. 

Harry was still more anxious than either of 
them to know how matters stood ; but as the 
more they discussed the affair, the more uncertain 
they became, by general consent the subject was 
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dropped, and the two younger boys began to ask 
Harry how he ' expected to come off ; and how 
many prizes he thought he had earned. 

'Oh, as for that/ replied Harry, 'I daresay 
I've done as well as lots of fellows that 11 get 
prizes ; but somehow or other they never give 

■ 

me one. I expect they've an idea they'd be 
wasted on me; such horribly dry books they 
always are ; now, if they would give us some- 
thing jolly in the way of prizes, I don't know 
but I'd try.' 

'Yes,' replied Frank, 'except for the honour 
and glory of the thing, I don't see of what use 
they are; if I get this French prize, I wonder 
what it will be. Molikre's works, or Racine's, or 
somebody's works that I never heard of; and 
what use will they be to me, I wonder?' 

' Why, when you know French rather better, 
you'll be able to read it,' replied Edward, to 
whom a new book of any sort was always 
welcome. 

'Read it,' said Frank, with a great burst of 
merriment, ' I must be hard up indeed for some- 
thing to do to read a French book.' 

' Yes, it would make you think, and then your 
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head would crack/ remarked Harry, to whom 
Eddie had imparted Frank's ideas of enjoyment ; 
' that would be a pity, because some of the 
knowledge that 's in it might come out, and you 
mightn't get on quite so well if you lost any of 
your stock/ 

Frank was in a particularly good humour, 
so he took this speech in very good part, only 
remarking, that a similar accident might not do 
Hal any great harm, inasmuch as there was not 
much in his head to come out. 

Harry remarked that, unfortunately, that 
could not be the case, seeing that he had long 
ago found out that he could get nothing more 
into his head, which proved, without doubt, that 
it was as full as it could possibly be. 

How long they would have continued talking 
nonsense it is hard to say, if Frank had not 
remembered that he had to write a letter to his 
mother, to tell her by what train he would reach 
his home the following day. Accordingly he set 
to work, Harry and Edward watching him, and 
aiding him in his arduous task with many absurd 
suggestions. 

'What are you doing? do you write your 

N 
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letters in an exercise -book?' inquired the latter, 
as he produced a half- filled exercise -book from 
his desk, and, having found a blank page, began 
to scribble 'My dear mother/ as fast as pos- 
sible. 

'Of course I do, it's such a plague to write 
without any lines, and when I ve done, I pull 
the page out, and put it into an envelope and 
send it off, and then it looks as if I'd written 
such a huge letter.' 

'Then that's the reason your exercise -books 
are always coming to pieces,' said Edward ; ' but 
what huge blots you are makmg, Frank ; you '11 
have to write it over again.' 

'I daresay,' replied Frank, 'they may think 
themselves lucky to get one at all ; they don't 
get many letters from me.' 

'Shall you say anything about the prize?' 
inquired Edward, after a few minutes' silence, 
during which Frank had toiled away at the 
letter. 

'I don't know; yes, I'll tell them that I 
ought to have it, because I've worked like a 
slave ; but it 's doubtful, because the masters are 
such cheats.' 
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Harry laughed, but Edward replied, 'You 
oughtn't to say that, Frank ; it isn't true/ 

' Isn't it ? well, I believe they are ; but you 're 
so meek, you never believe anybody cheats ; 
though every boy in the school knows that Hal 
does.' 

' And Frank does,' suggested Edward, with a 
quiet smile. 

' No, that 's too bad, I 'm quite a respectable 
character now ; but Hal doesn't profess to be 
thinking of turning over a new leaf.' 

But Hal was gone, he had grown tired of the 
subject, and disappeared accordingly, leaving 
Frank to finish his letter, and Edward to amuse 
himself as best he could in examining the 
contents of his friend's desk. 

There was a strange collection. Lesson-books 
tumbled in without any attempt at order, several 
well -used cribs, a number of broken birds' eggs, 
bits of cork, dead butterflies, crickets, and grass- 
hoppers, an abundance of string, and several half- 
finished letters. 

' If you turn over a new leaf, you 11 have to 
get rid of all these translations, Howard,' said 
Edward, after examining them closely. 
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'Then 111 make Hal a present of them/ 
replied Frank, without looking up from his letter ; 
he 11 value them highly, I 've no doubt.' 

'Frank,' said Edward, looking very much 
hurt, 'I wish you wouldn't go on like that, 
you know he never used to do such things when 
he first came to school.' 

' Well, that 's no reason why I shouldn't laugh 
at him about it now,' replied Frank, looking 
rather uncomfortable ; for he was well aware that 
it was his example which had first put such 
practices into Harry Lee's head, when they were 
in the same class the year before. 

' Laughing won't make him leave it off,' 
replied Eddie, colouring deeply, for he was 
younger than Frank, and did not like to seem to 
teach ; ' if you 'd leave it off, perhaps he would.' 

'Well, and I am leaving it off; you can't say 
I 'm not V 

" "" ' 11- qj^ Frank/ he said, ' you 

only trying to see which 

■oves the best policy, 111 
would you have me do 
:, rather crossly. 
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'Be honest because it's right, not because it 
answers best/ said Eddie, the red flush deepening 
on his cheek ; ' if all the boys cheated, you 
mightn't find it answer best not to cheat, but still 
it would be right/ 

Frank did not much approve of this reasoning, 
though he found it hard to answer : so he said, 
' Is that the only reason why you don't cheat ? 
isn't it because your mother would make a fuss 
if you did ? ' 

■ 

Eddie looked somewhat confused, but he 
answered readily, ' Perhaps it is, partly ; I like to 
please my mother/ 

' Oh, well, that quite alters the state of things ; 
you talk of not cheating because it isn't right, and 
then it turns out you don't do it because your 
mother wouldn't like it/ 

' 1 said it was partly that/ said Eddie, ner- 
vously. 

'Then what's the other part?' inquired 
Howard, curiously. 

'The other part is, because it wouldn't please 
God ; I think if I please God, and please my 
mother, I know I'm doing right/ added Eddie, 
getting redder every word 'he spoke. 
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Frank said no more, but finished his letter 
in silence ; and when it was finished, the two 
boys went to spend the rest of the day at the 
Lees' house. The lessons were over, and Eddie 
had obtained his mother's leave to bring his 
friend home for the rest of the day. 

Mrs. Lee had heard so much of Frank Howard 
from her two boys, that she was glad of the 
opportunity of seeing him herself. She knew 
that while her elder boy was jealous of him, 
and cordially disliked him, the younger had 
become his friend. Edward, too, had told her 
so much about him, that she felt interested in 
him, chiefly as she herself said, because she had 
been so very idle and lazy when she was young, 
that she could not help feeling a sort of sympathy 
with all idle people. 

Possibly, Frank might not have been flattered 
if he had heard the remark, as he had begun 
to consider himself such a respectable member 
of society. 

It was expected that the result of the ex- 
aminations would be known late that evening ; 
and so eager were all the boys for the news, that 
they found it quite impossible to settle to any- 
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thing. Mrs. Lee at last proposed a walk; but 
the suggestion of Harry's sister, that they should 
drive over to the neighbouring city and visit 
the cathedral, was considered by every one to 
be a much better idea. So the carriage was 
ordered, and Mr. Lee with Helen and the three 
boys, started for the town. 

Both Harry and Edward had often been 
there before, but as Frank had never visited the 
cathedral, it was a great delight to the boys to 
act as his guides. 

None of them cared much about the cathedral 
itself, grand as it was, nor did they share Helen's 
enthusiasm for the organ, which was just then 
being played ; it was the tombs of the ancient 
knights and kings that engrossed all their atten- 
tion. Frank wished he had lived in the grand 
old times of the Crusaders, and Harry shared 
his aspirations. 

Mr. Lee smiled and said, c People didn't learn 
many lessons then, and he supposed that re- 
flection was at the root of their wishes.' 

Frank coloured, and made no reply; but 
Harry laughed, and said that, ' Though he 
hadn't thought about that before, it certainly 
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must have been very jolly; 1 and jokingly told 
Frank that he thought that sort of life would 
quite have suited him. 

Frank did not much approve of such jokes 
before Mr. Lee, and replied, rather indignantly, 
that he thought he was quite as fond of lessons 
as Harry was. 

* No doubt you are/ interposed Mr. Lee ; ' for 
that would not be saying much for your industry, 
and I think you are half expecting a prize, a 
thing Harry never dreamed of. But if they 
didn't learn many lessons, the old knights did 
not always lead easy and comfortable lives. 
Study is not the only kind of work a man has 
to go through/ 

'It's the most disagreeable though, papa/ 
said Harry, eagerly ; * neither Frank nor I would 
have minded going to fight the Turks, or the 
French either/ 

'Nor the long years often passed in prison, 
if they happened to be taken captive by their 
enemies, the separation from their homes and 
friends, would all that be very pleasant, Harry? 

'Perhaps not, papa, but their friends used to 
ransom them/ 
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' Not alwayB ; sometimes nobody knew what 
d become of them.' 



'Then, papa, do you mean to say you don't 

think they were great heroes, grand old fellows?' 

'No doubt some of them were great heroes, 
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but the mere fact of their going out to fight the 
Turks would not make them so. Shall I tell you 
what I think makes a man a real hero V 

' Yes, papa, dp/ said Harry, and Eddie joined 
in the entreaty. 

' I think a man is a real hero when he walks 
patiently along in the road that God has marked 
out for him, doing his duty earnestly and with 
his whole heart, thinking of others rather than 
himself, and pressing earnestly towards the mark 
for the prize of his high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus/ 

The boys were silent ; this was very different 
from Harry's idea of a hero, and Frank agreed 
with him. But so much thinking and serious 
conversation, did not suit either of them, so they 
wandered on by themselves, while Mr. Lee and 
Helen and Edward stood admiring the light of 
the setting sun, as it streamed in through a 
painted window. 

Eddie's whole heart had gone with his father's 
words, and as he returned to the carriage, and 
they left the beautiful cathedral far behind them, 
he said to himself, 'That is the kind of hero I 
want to be.' 
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It was getting late when they reached home, 
and the three boys rushed into the drawing-room 
exclaiming, — 'Mamma, have you sent to know 
about the French prize? Oh, do tell us, do you 
know?' 

A quiet smile passed over Mrs. Lee's face, 
as she drew a paper from her work-basket, saying, 
' Now, what do you guess ?' 

'Oh, mamma, what's the use of guessing?' 
said Harry, impatiently, 'is it either Howard 
or Eddie?' 

' Yes, it is either Howard or Eddie/ replied Mrs. 
Lee, while Frank's face grew pale with suspense. 

' Mamma, isn't it Howard V said Eddie, 
eagerly, 'I do hope it is.' 

' You are right, my boy,' replied Mrs. Lee ; 
' and you are second, Eddie.' 

'I am so glad, so glad,' exclaimed Eddie, 
' that is just what I wanted ; and is Bruce third ?' 

' Bruce is third, so I hope he is satisfied. 
Howard, I congratulate you!' 

' Oh, Mrs. Lee/ said Howard, eagerly, ' it is 
all Eddie's doing ; if it hadn't been for him, I 
shouldn't have been first, I'm sure. Eddie, you 
ought to have been first.' 
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'I'm very glad I'm not, I should have been 
desperately disappointed if you hadn't won, 
Frank/ said Edward ; and his beaming face 
proved that he spoke the truth. 

'Frank, you'll go on being respectable, I 
suppose, won't you,' observed Harry, 'since it 
answers so well? I suppose you won't speak 
to me before long/ 

'You'd better be respectable too, I should 
think,' said Helen, who had listened to the 
whole in silence ; ' I wonder you 're not ashamed 
to talk in that way, Harry/ 

' I m never ashamed to speak the truth, 
Nellie ; but if Frank grows honest, there 's no 
knowing what I may do/ 

' Act the truth as well as speak it,' said Mrs. 
Lee. 'I should be very doubtful of any boys 
word who was in the habit of cheating in any 
way, Harry.' 

' Then, mamma, as I don't want you to doubt 
my word, I suppose I must try to get along as 
Eddie does. Only how I shall manage it, I can't 
imagine ; my poor head 's so full now that it 
really won't hold any more, and what shall I 
do if it cracks ? ' 
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c It isn't in much danger of doing that just 
yet/ replied Mrs. Lee ; ' you may be quite sure 
I will warn you as soon as ever I think such a 
thing is likely to happen, but certainly at present 
I see no signs/ 

Harry gave a deep sigh, and murmured that 
nobody understood him or felt for him in the 
least ; but his complaints passed unnoticed, for 
the other boys were busy examining the list 
that Mrs. Lee had received, to see how they had 
fared in the other examinations. 

The English paper they had done about as 
well as they had thought, for while Bruce was 
first, Eddie and Howard were second and third. 
The other papers they had not succeeded so well 
in, Howard being generally near the bottom of the 
list, and Eddie never rising higher than fourth. 

Mrs. Lee remarked, that it was strange that 
a boy who could earn a prize for one subject 
should be so extremely low in nearly everything 
else; she was afraid that he could hardly have 
done his best, a charge which Frank was obliged 
to confess he deserved. 

' Then I hope that your first prize will en- 
courage you to try for others next quarter/ said 
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Mrs. Lee ; c you are not going to be content 
without getting some more, I trust/ 

Frank was ashamed to own that such had 
certainly been his intention, but not liking to 
pledge himself to any great efforts for the future, 
he was hesitating how to answer, when Edward 
exclaimed, — 

'Oh, hell work prodigiously hard next 
quarter, because I mean to get a prize if I 
can, and having beaten me once, he will hardly 
like me to beat him next time/ 

But this declaration Howard positively denied. 
He hoped Eddie would beat him, he said, for most 
assuredly h* had no more right to the prize than 
the cat had, seeing that he should never have 
known how to answer a single question, if Eddie 
had not crammed him up beforehand. 

This humility in Frank made a deep im- 
pression on Harry Lee, who had hitherto pro- 
fessed such unbounded contempt and dislike 
towards him; so that not long after he was 
heard to say, that Howard wasn't such a bad 
fellow after all ; he didn't know how it was, 
but he thought hard work did some people a 
world of good. 
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' Grandmamma/ said Percy, ' I hope you don't 
think we are all cheats, do you V 

' I don't know anything about it, my dear. I 
thought you would want a schoolboy story, and 
as I know that such failings are common among 
schoolboys, and the subject happened to suit the 
text, I gave you a story about schoolboy tempt- 
ations/ 

' Edward Lee is the person who takes the 
place of Love in the story, I suppose/ said Percy, 
' and he does not rejoice over the iniquity of that 
scamp, Frank, while Harry does. Is Harry 
intended for Hatred, grandmamma V 

'Well, my dear, I think it is rather hard 
upon poor Harry to call him such a name as 
that. But I hope you like my little friend, 
Edward?' 

Percy hesitated, and his friend Phil suggested 
that good boys generally were rather stupid in 
stories, they did so much talking always ; but 
he thought Edward was not a bad sort of fellow 
on the whole. 

Conny had been silent up to this moment, 
but now she spoke, — 'Grandmamma/ she said, 
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'I think Edward is much too nice, boys never 
are so nice as you make him; they are always 
rude and troublesome/ 

' Conny,' said Percy, gravely ; s I 'm astonished 
at you, you forget there are three boys present. 
Who is rude now, I wonder?' 

Conny looked rather abashed. ' I didn't say 
any of you were rude/ she said, blushing. 

'You said boys always are rude and trouble- 
some ; come, Con, you must give me 9, kiss to 
make it up/ 

'Grandmamma, I didn't say anything rude, 
did I V said Conny, half inclined to cry. 

' Nothing very dreadful, my pet ; but you 
can give Percy a kiss if he wishes it, can't you V 

'Yes, I don't mind that,' replied the little 
resenting her ruby lips to her brother for a 
kiss ; ' but I didn't say anything rude, I'm sure/ 

' No, of course not, you couldn't/ replied her 
brother, gravely ; ' Con, grandmamma spoils you/ 

Conny was perfectly well aware of this, but 
she did not choose to say so; so she shook her- 
self free from Percy's embrace, and ran off to Mrs. 
Wilmot, who, having stowed her knitting away in 
a bag, was walking slowly towards the house. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

6 Grandmamma/ said Percy, the next day, ' I hope 
our story this afternoon will be about boys ; Con 
likes boys' stories best, and of course I do, so I 
don't see any use in your telling us any more 
about girls. They are always so tame and stupid ; 
girls never do any jolly things, and so there can't 
be any jolly stories about them.' 

' Indeed ! ' said Mrs. Wilmot, ' I did not know 
you had such a poor opinion of girls. I certainly 
do not agree with you, and I should have thought 
dear little Conny would have made you think 
more highly of them.' 

Percy was about to reply, when Conny joined 
them under the lime-trees, bringing her little 
Bible in her hand. 

' Grandmamma,' she said, ' I don't know my 
verse yet, so may I read it instead of repeating it, 
and I shall learn it quite easily after you have 
told us the story.' 

o 
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'Do you understand it, Con?' inquired Percy, 
who was lying on his back on the grass at Mrs. 
Wilmot's feet. C I think you are uncommonly 
dense about that chapter; it seems to me par- 
ticularly easy/ 

Conny fixed her large blue eyes on her brother 
rather incredulously, as she replied — ' It is getting 
easier, Percy, because now I know quite well what 
charity means ; do you ? ' 

' Of course/ replied Percy, listlessly, * it means 
flinging a half-penny or so to a beggar when you 
meet him, or putting sixpence in the missionary 
box when you can spare it, that's plain enough/ 

6 That is what a good many people think, I'm 
afraid/ said Mrs. Wilmot, while Conny laughed in 
the consciousness of her superior knowledge, and 
inquired what he thought ' charity beareth all 
things/ meant. 

Percy rubbed his forehead, and at last said he 
did not know ; perhaps when he heard the story 
he might be wiser. 

Grandmamma hoped so too. 
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NOBODY WANTS ME ; OR, CHARLEY AND 

HIS GRANDMOTHER. 

* Charity beareth all things ; believeth all things ; hopeth all things ; 

endureth all things.' 

Little Charley Dunn was. born in a little 
village in Kent, a long way from any town, in a 
little cottage standing by itself among several 
acres of hop-gardens. A very pretty spot it was, 
and Charley grew fat and rosy and brown, as a 
country child should be, while he lived in that 
pretty place. Now, Charley's mother had died 
when he was quite a little baby, so young that he 
could not remember her in the least ; but he did 
not miss her, for his old grandmother took such 
good care of him that he never had a want un- 
supplied. So he lived quietly and happily till he 
was ten years old, no cloud of sorrow shadowing 
his young life. Then a great sorrow came. The 
good old grandmother fell sick and died, and they 
buried her in the old churchyard by his mothers 
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grave. Charley cried a good deal, and thought at 
first he should never be happy again ; but it was 
just the hopping season, a very busy, merry time, 
and Charley found so much to see and hear out of 
doors among the hoppers that he soon began to 
forget his loss. 

But when the hopping-time was over, Charley's 
father grew restless, and the little boy often heard 
him talking to the neighbours about the tales he 
heard of the fine wages they gave workmen in a 
place called Australia ; and once he said if it, 
wasn't for that boy he'd be off and try his for- 
tune there at once. Then Charley began to feel 
uneasy; he was a trouble to his father, he thought, 
and he was not very sorry when his father told 
him one day that he was going to send him up to 
London to live with his other grandmother, for 
that he had made up his mind to go and make his 
fortune in Australia 

Charley remembered the kind old grandmother 
who was dead, and he thought, if his father's 
mother was as nice and kind, it would be very 
plexsant to go and live with her ; and, besides, 
he had heard London was a wonderful place, and, 
boylike, he was pleased at the thought of living 
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there. One thought, however, troubled him. It 
was clear that his father wanted to get rid of him, 
would his grandmother think him a trouble too? 

So he said timidly, ' Please, father, does grand- 
mother want me V 

' Want you ? why, she doesn't know you re 
coming ; but she's got a lot of young uns, and 
one more won't make much difference. If I could 
write, I'd send her a bit of a letter to tell her 
you're coming, but unfortunately you see I can't. 
And that reminds me, you may as well get to 
learn to write if you can, you'll find it comes in 
handy of times.' 

' And when I 'm a man, father, shall I come to 
you in Australia, too V 

'Well, I guess you might do worse, but you'll 
see what turns up,' was the father's reply, and 
this was all the parting advice he gave his son. 

The next morning Charley was intrusted to the 
care of one of his father's fellow- workmen who was 
going up to London on business, and said goodbye 
to his home and father without any deep regret. 

The man who had taken charge of him had 
promised to see him safe into his grandmother's 
care, and accordingly when they left the train 
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they started together to find the place where the 
old woman lived It was a very long walk, and 
Charley was so bewildered by the noise and the 
crowds in the streets, that he felt quite frightened, 
and began to hope that they would soon come to 
some nice shady lanes, like those in his native 
village. But still they walked on and on, and 
when at last his companion said he thought they 
must be near the street they were in search of, 
Charley secretly hoped they were not, for he 
thought the houses they were passing were not 
nearly so pleasant as the home he had left. 

At last the man looked at the piece of paper 
on which he had written the direction Charley's 
father had given him, and said, ' This is it, and 
I'm right glad, for I'm precious tired, and I've a 
long step to go after I've got rid of you. Number 
10 ; come, here we are/ 

He knocked with his fist at a wretched-looking 
door, and in an instant it was opened by a 
strongly-made, dark-complexioned woman, with 
grey hair hanging untidily over her face, and a 
dirty black cap on one side of her head. 

'Well, what's your business?' she inquired; 
'look sharp, I've no time to waste.' 
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' My business is soon done,' said the man ; ' at 
least that's to say if you're Mrs. Dunn.' 

' Of course I am ; but what's that to do with 
you, what do you want with me ?' 

'Just this, ma'am; 
I was asked by your 
son to give this 'ere 
lad into your care, 
he's your grandson, 
it seems. Your Bon's 
going away into foreign 
and he made no doub 
would see to his boy.' 

' What ! ' shriekec 
woman, opening the 
wider while she clutcl 
with both hands, and 1 
as if she was about to 
low poor Charley ; ' he 
no doubt I'd take his 
no, I daresay not, but I'll 

teach him a lesson. Take that 'ere boy back again, 
I don't want him. Take him back, I say.' 

' I'm not going back for a month at least, and 
your son will be off long before that,' replied the 
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man, looking half amused at the singular figure 
before him, and half sorry to think that he should 
be forced to leave the poor boy in such a home. 
But he could only do as he had been told, and he 
hoped things might be better than they seemed. 

Mrs. Dunn was somewhat staggered by this 
announcement ; she let go her hold of the door, 
and by so doing revealed to her visitors the 
interior of her room. It was a curious sight. 
Rows and rows of low forms covered the floors, 
and on these forms were seated no less than 
thirty tiny children, varying in size from the little 
infant that could barely stand to the sturdy child 
of five or six years old. Six others were rolling 
about on the floor, some crying and fretting, others 
contentedly munching thick pieces of bread and 
butter. One little fellow set up a loud scream at 
the sight of the strangers, but was instantly hushed 
by Mrs. Dunn's turning quickly round, and bidding 
him be quiet or he would get the stick 

Charley looked terribly alarmed at the pros- 
pect before him. His father had told him that 
his grandmother had ' lots of young uns/ from 
which he had imagined that he should have plenty 
of playmates of his own age. He now discovered 
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his mistake, and speedily arrived at the conclusion 
that these babies would be anything but amusing 
companions. Ho\£ they did cry ; he had never 
heard anything like it. ' 

While he was thus examining his future home, 
his grandmother had made up her mind what 
to do. 

' Well/ she said, ' if that's true, the boy must 
stay, I haven't got the money to send him back, 
and he cant live in the streets. Come in, child, 
and you/ she continued, turning to the man, ' you 
may go, and no thanks to you/ 

He waited for none, but went off at once, 
thinking that Dunn was, a bit of a scamp to go 
off and leave his child to such a woman as that, 
and wondering if he would not have done a more 
sensible thing if he had taken the child to the 
workhouse. However, there was no help for it 
now, the thing was done and couldn't be un- 
done. 

Meanwhile Charley had taken off his cap, and 
put down the small bundle of clothes he had 
brought with him ; then, feeling more thoroughly 
miserable than he had ever done in his life before, 
he set himself to try and comfort one of the 
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numerous babies who were screaming in one 
corner of the little room. 

His grandmother watched him, then thinking 
to herself that, after all, he might be of some use 
to her, she asked him in a pleasanter tone than 
she had before used, whether he was hungry. 

Charley's appetite was always good, and 
though he feared he should get nothing to eat 
but a dirty piece of bread and butter, such as 
many of the children were eating with evident 
relish, he said 'yes/ very decidedly. 

Mrs. Dunn thought ' boys always are hungry/ 
and accordingly rummaged in her cupboard for 
something more substantial than bread and but- 
ter, and presently produced some cold potatoes, 
and some bread and cheese, which Charley de- 
voured with evident relish. 

This piece of bread was not at all dirty, and 
he soon discovered that it was the babies them- 
selves that made, theirs so, by dropping it con- 
tinually on the dirty floor, or rubbing it on the 
forms they were seated on. He would certainly 
have liked the potatoes better had they been hot, 
but he was quite hungry enough after his journey 
to be very well satisfied with such fare. 
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After his dinner was concluded, he was de- 
sired to take one of the babies that would not 
stop crying out for a walk. ' Don't go and lose 
yourself/ was his grandmother's injunction ; ' you'd 
better not go farther than the next street/ But 
the warning was quite unnecessary, for Charley 
felt so strange in this wonderful London, that he 
contented himself with walking up and down the 
narrow street where his grandmother lived. The 
baby was very cross indeed, and Charley felt quite 
in despair. Would his grandmother be very angry 
with him if he could not make it be quiet, he 
wondered ; and why did she keep that great cane 
hanging up behind the door ? 

But his thoughts were soon diverted from 
these subjects to others more pressing. A number 
of untidy, half-clothed children had noticed him, 
and were running about proclaiming the news of 
his arrival to their neighbours. ' Tommy, come 
quick, see Mrs. Dunn's new boy ! ' ' Mother, 
there's such a smart boy nursing one of Mrs. 
Dunn's babies/ 'Oh, dear! what a pretty little 
baby Mrs. Duim has got, isn't it a fine child?' 
Such remarks reached his ears on all sides, and 
made his cheeks grow very red indeed. He began 
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to think London children were not very nice, and 
to wish with all his heart that he was back again 
in his country home. Should he be obliged to 
nurse babies all day long ? If so, he hoped they 
would not all scream as this one did ; he had no 
idea before that they were so much trouble. He 
thought he would ask his granny to send him to 
school ; there was a school in that very street, and 
then he should be certain to escape from the babies 
for a good part of every day. 

So Charley thought and planned j but his hopes 
with regard to the school were not destined to be 
realised It was 'some time before he ventured to 
make his request, so great was his awe of his 
granny; and when at last he did, it was refused, 
with the remark that she would learn him one 
thing if he wanted learning, to keep his place, and 
not set up for being a gentleman because his 
clothes were better than most boys about there ; 
they would n't be so long, she knew. 

Charley knew that, too ; he had brought up 
some neat and clean clothes with him from the 
country, but the dirt and smoke of the narrow 
street was rapidly having its effect upon them, and 
he saw with great dismay some holes appearing in 
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Ms jacket, which his granny did not seem to think 
of mending. 

Meanwhile, days passed by, and the pretty 
country home that Charley had left seemed now 
nothing but a pleasant dream which was gone for 
ever. His granny had taken entire possession of 
him, and though she did not mean to be really 
unkind, her rough ways, loud threats, and sum- 
mary punishment, made him stand greatly in awe 
of her, and wish most heartily that he could 
escape from her power. 

But this was impossible ; he had no friends in 
London, and he must therefore make himself as 
happy as he could. Sometimes the children did 
not cry so much, and then he did not object to the 
task of amusing them, for he was naturally fond 
of babies, and some of them were very engaging. 
One in particular took his fancy. It was a sickly 
little girl, never happy except when rocked on 
Charley s knee, or carried in his arms up and 
down the street. When any one else tried to 
touch her, she invariably began to cry, but , with 
Charley she was always good, so that before long 
she was his constant charge, and rarely out of his 
arms the live-long day. 
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He had asked his granny what the child's 
name was, but Mrs. Dunn had replied — ' Bless the 
boy, I don't know one of their names ; no, not if 
you gave me five shillings could I tell you one of 
their names, their mothers bring them and fetch 
them again ; I suppose they know them when they 
see them, for they don't often take the wrong 
ones.' 

' Do they ever ?' inquired Charley, with as- 
tonishment ; but Mrs. Dunn had given him as 
many words as she thought he was worth, and 
took no notice of this question. 

The affection that existed between Charley and 
the poor neglected baby was a good thing for the 
former in the end ; but three or four months passed 
away before any change took place in his con- 
dition. 

And during all this time, poor Charley was 
not growing any wiser or better. He had learned 
to cheat and to tell lies, and many other things 
that till he came to live with Mrs. Dunn had never 
entered his head It is true something within 
him told him he wns doing wrong, but he tried to 
persuade himself that he could not help it ; if he 
told the truth and owned that he had broken a 
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mug or glass, his granny would be sure to beat 
him ; and if he didn't keep a halfpenny back out 
of the change they gave him at the shop, how 
should he ever be able to buy any goodies or 
apples to feast on after he went to bed? Poor 
Charley ! he did not know any better,. at least he 
did not know how to resist temptation, and so 
things went on growing worse from day to day. 

But a great change came at last. His baby, 
as he called it, for want of another name, was tfye 
child of an honest, respectable woman, who, when 
her husband died, had obtained a place as maid to 
an invalid old lady, and earned by this means suffi- 
cient to keep herself and child without asking help 
from any ona But she was unable to have the 
child with her, and not knowing any one else, she 
had intrusted it to the care of Mrs. Dunn. In 
her frequent visits, she had felt grieved to see that 
it still continued sickly and weak, and often, often, 
she longed to be able to take care of it herself. 

At last her old mistress died, leaving to her 
faithful servant a small yearly pension, which 
would enable her to live without taking another 
situation ; and thus her wish was granted, she 
could make a little home for herself and her child. 
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Her thoughts immediately turned to the place 
where she had spent the greater part of her life, a 
small town a few miles distant from London. 
How she longed for its quiet and stillness after 
the bustle of the great city. So before she fetched 
her child, she took a day's holiday and went to see 
her old friends, hoping that she might find means 
to settle herself once more among them. 

She was not disappointed. An old couple, 
whom she had known from her childhood, gladly 
welcomed her back, and when she told them what 
she wished, it was soon settled that she should 
rent two of their rooms, which had been un- 
occupied since their youngest son and daughter 
had married and gone away. 

With a glad and thankful heart, the widow 
repaired the next day to Mrs. Dunns to fetch 
away her child. During some weeks she had been 
unable to leave her mistress long enough to pay it 
her usual visits, and now, to her surprise and 
grief, the child seemed to have forgotten her ; 
clinging to her friend Charley, and resisting all 
the efforts that were made to separate her from 
him. 

The poor mother was greatly distressed at the 
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screaming of the child, to which she was by no 
means so accustomed as Mrs. Dunn. She feared 
it would scream itself into fits, and when at last 
she found it was growing late, and she still failed 
to pacify the baby, she was compelled to abandon 
the attempt and leave, saying, she would come the 
next day to fetch it away. 

If matters were no better the next day, she 
inwardly resolved that she would ask Mrs. Dunn 
to spare Charley to her for a week or two, till the 
little one should have got accustomed to her once 
more. Her kind heart warmed towards the boy 
who had evidently been such a tender nurse to 
her orphaned little one; and when she remem- 
bered how wan, and thin, and sad he looked, she 
thought a week in the country would do him 
good, and secretly resolved to persuade his granny 
to let him go. 

But this was not such an easy task as she had 
imagined. Charley was becoming useful to Mrs. 
Dunn, though she would never allow herself to 
own it, and she did not wish to part with him. 
So when the widow discovered that her child still 
resisted her attempts to win her to leave Charley, 
and made her proposal of taking the boy too, his 
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granny only laughed, and said she never saw such 
a fuss made with a child in her life. ' If the child 
was to go, why take it and have done with it ! 
What did it signify if it screamed a bit ? ' 

But Mrs. Parker thought it did signify, and 
she urged her request so warmly, that Mrs. Dunn 
got angry and said, ' That though she didn't want 
Charley, she didn't see any use for the likes of him 
to go visiting, and if anybody took him they 
might keep him/ 

Mrs. Parker was hardly prepared for this 
decision, but she saw a sudden light in Charley's 
eye, and a bright flush of hope light up his face, 
and she could not make up her mind to disappoint 
him. ' If he is a bit wild and untaught/ she said 
to herself, 'I owe him something for his care of 
baby, and I'll bear with it if I can;' so' to Mrs. 
Dunn's astonishment she accepted the stipulation, 
saying, 'that she would keep Charley, unless he 
wanted to come back.' 

' Perhaps I mayn't choose to have him/ replied 
Mrs. Dunn, angrily ; ' I wish you joy of your 
bargain, he be a plague if ever there be in this 
world.' 

But the widow was too glad to gain peaceable 
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possession of her child, to pay much attention to 
these remarks; and Charley's delight at the 
arrangement made her think to herself, that 'at 
any rate there must be something nice about 
him.' 

The baby was easily got ready for its journey 
when Charley was allowed to dress it ; but when its 
mother put out her arms to carry it, that Charley 
might have his hands 'free to carry some little 
parcels of clothes, it began to scream as lustily as 
ever, and would not be quieted till its boy-nurse 
resumed his charge. 

Charley was in high spirits, but he dared not 
show his delight till he was safely out of his 
granny's house, and half way down the streets. 
Then, if the weight of the baby had not hindered 
him, I really believe he would have danced for 
joy, so certain did he feel that he was making a 
good exchange. 

The widow asked him if he was glad to go 
with her, and received such a hearty reply as quite 
satisfied her; and the baby patted his face and 
laughed to see how happy he looked. He longed 
to ask some questions about where they were 
going ; but he had not sufficient courage. He had 
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heard Mrs. Parker tell his granny that she was 
going to live in the country ; and his thoughts 
instantly flew back to the green fields and soft 
grassy slopes of his old home. His heart bounded 
to think he was going back to such a place, even 
more than it had done when, six months before, 
he came to London. He could hardly believe it 
was really true, till he found himself once more in 
the train, leaving the great city, which had been 
so full of sorrow and misery to him, far behind. 

It is true his new home was not much like the 
cottage where he had been born, but, compared 
with Mrs. Dunn's house, it was a perfect paradise. 
Charley did not say what he thought aloud, till 
he found himself alone with his baby, little Janie, 
as her mother called her ; but when they had both 
had their tea, though the wind was cold and the 
evening was dark, the widow sent him to the shop 
to fetch some things she wanted ; and the child, 
as a matter of course, would go too. 

Then Charley told his little friend in her baby 
language, that they had come to live in a very 
nice place, and that they would never go back to 
that horrid, dull street again, or live in the room 
with all the cross babies : and little Janie listened, 
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and seemed thoroughly to agree with all he said — 
for she patted his face and pulled his hair, as she 
always did when she was pleased. Then Charley 
told her something else, which he said was a 
secret; now whether Janie had the least idea 
what a secret was, I cannot tell, but as she could 
not talk much, Charley did not feel much afraid 
that she would tell it to any one. What this 
secret was you shall hear. 

The poor boy was quite aware that he would 
never have found himself in such comfortable 
circumstances, if it had not been for the love that 
his little charge had conceived for him; and he 
had already begun to fear that, if Janie got used 
to her mother, and as fond of her as it was natural 
she should be, Mrs. Parker would wish to be rid 
of him, and probably might send him back to his 
granny. So he told his baby that she must 
always love him very much, and he promised her 
that if she liked him better than any one else in 
the world, he would give her all the apples and 
goodies he could possibly get. Little Janie 
evidently thought this very kind, for she gave him 
a great many more pats and kisses ; and Charley 
carried her home again with a light heart. 
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But Charley need have had no fear of being 
sent back ; Widow Parker was already growing 
quite fond of him, partly because he had been 
such a kind nurse to her little one, and partly too, 
because she saw what a miserable home he had 
with his grandmother. And before long she grew 
so attached to him, that she told the old couple 
with whom she lodged, that ' she didn't know 
what had come over her, but she loved that child 
almost as much as if he had been her own boy/ 

The old people wondered at this, for though 
Charley had a winning, pleasant manner about 
him that took people's fancy at first, he had learned 
so many bad habits at Mrs. Dunn's that he gave 
the widow a great deal of trouble. He had grown 
disobedient, sly, and untruthful ; and Janie's 
mother often feared that his example would do the 
little one no good. But still she could not help 
loving him, and trying to correct his faults, feeling 
quite sure that some day or other she should be 
rewarded with success. 

One day, however, her patience was sorely 
tried. It was in the early spring, little Janie, 
now quite accustomed to her mother, and willing 
to be separated from her boy-nurse, had been 
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poorly for some days, and unable to go with 
Charley for her usual walk. 

The boy cared little for walks by hiiAself, so 
accustomed was he to the merry chatter of his 
little charge ; but the widow, thinking he needed 
more air and exercise than he got, sent him on an 
errand to a friend's house which was about two 
miles off. The nearest way, as the widow well 
knew, was through a meadow, at the bottom of 
which was a duck-pond, but having already had 
some experience of Charley s mischievous tricks 
with birds and animals, she desired him to go and 
return by the road, and on no account to go near 
the duck-pond, Charley promised, and at first 
fully meant to obey. But the temptation of 
making the ducks and geese scamper and scream 
was too great, and without bestowing a thought 
on the promise he had made, he took the path 
through the meadow. 

The geese screamed and the ducks cackled, as 
if to demand what right he had to trespass on 
their property, but the mischievous boy only 
laughed to see what a commotion he was making. 
But he did not laugh long ; the bank of the pond 
was soft and slippery, and just as he was in the 
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act of throwing a stone at a goose which was 
showing its displeasure by very loud screaming, 
his foot slipped, and he found himself gradually 
descending into the pond. He had not reckoned 



on getting a cold bath in the muddy pond ; and 
the mischievous pleasure he had been enjoying in 
tormenting the unfortunate ducks and geese was 
rather suddenly damped by this catastrophe. 
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The pond was not deep, and he easily extri- 
cated himself from the mud ; but in doing so he 
soon discovered that he had done more mischief 
than merely wetting his clothes. Some very young 
chickens were taking their first walk by the side 
of the pond, and Charley in scrambling out, care- 
lessly placed his foot on two of them which were 
resting on the bank, killing them both at once: 
The mother birds indignant cries as she flew to 
the help of her little ones attracted the attention 
of one of the farm boys who was passing in the 
next field, and looking over the fence he saw at 
once what had occurred. He knew Charley by 
sight, and called to him that he must go and tell 
the mistress what mischief he had been doing, 
or some one else would get into a scrape about it ; 
but this was exactly what Charley had no mind 
to do, and no sooner was he free from the pond 
than he set off to run at full speed towards his 
home. The boy shouted after him, but he only 
ran the faster, entirely forgetting that he had not 
delivered his message, intent only on getting 
beyond the reach of punishment. 

A strange figure he looked when he presented 
himself before Mrs. Parker and her friends, just 
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as they were sitting down to tea in the cheery- 
little sitting-room at the cottage. His hair was 
still wet and dripping, his clothes were all 
bespattered with mud, his cap was gone, for he 
had left it in the pond, and his face and hands 
were not much cleaner than his clothes. 

Little Janie laughed at his miserable appear- 
ance ; but Mrs. Parker guessed at once what had 
happened. She did not therefore wait to ask any 
questions, or to listen to the host of excuses he 
was pouring forth, but hurried him off to bed, 
fearful lest he should take cold. Then she re- 
turned to fetch him some warm tea, which he was 
very ready to drink, he felt so cold and shivering. 
He wondered she did not scold him, but though 
he knew from her face that she was vexed with 
him, she said no word of anger or reproof. 

The old man thought her much to blame for 
being so ' soft with the lad ; ' and as he lay in 
bed, Charley could hear his voice in the room 
below, recommending the use of a good stick as 
being the most likely way of teaching obedience. 
But the widow resolved to bear with the boy ; 
' he will learn better in time/ she said ; ' it would 
have been wonderful indeed if he hadn't learnt 
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some bad ways with that rough, hard woman, his 
grandmother/ 

' Aye, you are always hoping/ replied the old 
man ; ' but children grow bad as fast as mush- 
rooms spring out of the earth, and there are 
mighty few of 'em ever come to any good/ 

The widow smiled, and said she knew she was 
hopeful, she always tried to be : it had helped her 
through many a trouble, and she liked to think 
the best she could of anybody. 

The old man was by no means satisfied, and 
suggested that if you make up your mind to see 
nothing but good in a boy, most likely the bad 
would get the upper hand and be soon past driving 
out, for nobody, he supposed, would deny that 
whether you see it or not, there s a deal of bad in 
'most every boy. 

Charley heard most of these remarks, and 
thought old Father Rogers was not at all a good- 
natured old man. Thenceforward he showed a 
decided dislike towards him, which greatly aston- 
ished the widow, and grieved her too, for she had 
hoped Charley would make himself useful to the 
old man. 

Charley had now a great many opportunities 
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of improving himself, and if he had made the best 
of these and grown up a steady boy, little Janie's 
home might have continued to be his till he was 
old enough to earn his own living. For the widow 
was anxious that he should be a bit of a scholar, 
and when she found that though he was such a 
big boy, he could neither read nor write, she made 
up her mind at once to send him to school. 
Charley was mightily pleased at the idea of being 
cleverer than his father, for he had not forgotten 
what his father had said to him about the advan- 
tage of being able to write, and how he had often 
wished that he was a bit of a scholar. And 
at first Charley thought that school was very 
pleasant, the lessons were not hard, and the novelty 
of the whole affair pleased him. Every day he 
came home ea^er to tell his kind friends all he 
had been doing, and how much he had learned ; 
and the widow rejoiced to think how much he was 
improving. 

Old Rogers listened to the boy's accounts of 
his school with astonishment, and wished there had 
been such fine things for children in his young days ; 
for neither he nor his missus knew how to read, 
and now they were getting old they often wished 
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they could read themselves a bit out of the Bible, 
for the church was such a long way off that it 
was seldom indeed they heard anything good. 

Hearing this remark, Charley, who was be- 
ginning to think that learning to read was very 
easy work, eagerly promised that very soon he 
would read to the old man as often as he liked ; 
the proposal was very welcome, but Father Rogers 
knew the boy better than he knew himself, and 
was not very much surprised when weeks passed, 
and at last two or three months had gone, and 
still Charley could not read anything so difficult 
as the Bible. 

But Widow Parker could read very well, and 
she soon said she thought there was no reason 
why old Rogers and his wife should wait till 
Charley could read to them. . She had been quite 
accustomed to read to her mistress, and though it 
would be harder work to read to the old man, who 
was very deaf; still she would try and see if she 
could not manage to make him hear. So in the 
spring and early summer evenings the little party 
were often seen sitting round the cottage door ; 
the old man with his two hands clasped together 
on the top of his stick, the old woman with her 
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knitting, and the two children quietly playing 
together, while the widow read to the old people 
the sacred Book that had been till then so seldom 
heard by them. 

Old Rogers enjoyed these evenings with all his 
heart, and was grievously disappointed when any- 
thing prevented the widow from giving him his 
chapter as usual It reminded him of the days 
when he was a little one in pinafores, and his 
mother used to read to him out of the same 
blessed Book ; but that was so long ago, nigh upon 
eighty years, that he had forgotten all about it, 
and most of the words were all new to him. 
Still they stuck in his head as if he'd heaid them 
before, and often when he woke in the night he 
found himself saying them over. 

One verse in particular seemed to fix itself on 
his memory, and he constantly referred to it when 
alone with his wife, it was our Saviour's words to 
His disciples when they would have driven the 
mothers away who sought to bring their children 
to Jesus, ' Suffer little children to come unto me.' 
He said he thought it was just a wonderful verse ; 
and when he came to think of it, he didn't wonder 
that Widow Parker put up with the bad ways of 
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young Charley Dunn, and bore with his impu- 
dence, and kept hoping on and on that he would 
mend in time ; for to be sure to send him back to 
that miserable grandmother of his would be like 
sending him away from the Saviour, seeing it was 
quite impossible he could learn anything good 
there. 

The widow blushed when he said this to her, 
and owned that she didn't think she could go on 
putting up with his bad ways if she didn't feel 
sure that her prayers would be answered, and, as 
she expressed it, he would come round at last. 
She loved him, she said, for the Saviour's sake, 
and she thought that caring for and tending a 
poor child that was almost an orphan must be the 
Lord's work, and so she doubted not she'd get a 
blessing in time. 

' It must be a comfort, at least,' said the old 
man, ' to think you've made him so much happier 
than he was in that wretched place.' 

A shout of laughter from the little yard at the 
side of the cottage interrupted him, and little Janie 
came tottering up to beg mammy to go and see 
Charley, 'he was making bou'ful things.' Mrs. 
Parker readily consented, and the old man followed 
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to see what was to be seen. His words seemed 
fully verified just then, for Charley looked. the very 
picture of healthful enjoyment : the bouTul things 
were soap-bubbles, which the boy was blowing 
from the window with a farthing pipe, which he 
had purchased on his way home from schooL 
Little Janie clapped her hands with delight, and 
pursued the light bubbles as he puffed them to 
her, blowing them up in the air or running after 
them as they skimmed along the gravel walk. 

Her mother stood watching her with admiring 
eyes, for she was no longer the sickly, pining baby 
that we saw first in the narrow London street, but 
a bonny fat child, with sturdy legs and plump 
little figure. A mother's care, plenty of air, and 
good bread and milk, had done wonders for little 
Janie. Charley, too, was quite as much changed ; 
clean and tidy as when he lived with his first 
grandmother in his Kentish home, but taller and 
more boyish in his ways. The widow's face grew 
more anxious as she looked at him ; he was 
amusing himself harmlessly now, but his love of 
mischief made her constantly fear what might 
happen the next half-hour. He was happy now, 
and therefore good-tempered, but a change might 
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come any minute, she might be obliged for his 
good to cross his will, and then she knew he would 
fly into a passion, and say, as he often did, that 
he didn't love her. 

For this was a favourite speech of Charley's 
when Mrs. Parker refused him anything he 
wanted, and one that gave her great pain. There 
was no truth in it, for Charley was an affectionate 
child, and he really loved her with all his heart. 
But, unfortunately, he forgot this when anything 
put him out of temper ; and the day came at last 
when he bitterly repented his ungrateful conduct. 

Now old Mrs. Dunn had no sooner parted with 
Charley, than she began to wish she had managed 
better. The boy was useful to her, and cost her 
very little. He was wonderfully patient with 
some of her crying babies, and she said over and 
over again to herself, ( that she was a stupid old 
thing to let him go/ 

So one day she hired a woman to take care of 
her babies, and got into the train to go and pay 
Charley a visit. She would buy him a new hat 
and a quantity of sweets, and see if she could not 
get him to say he wanted to come back and live 
with her again. 

Q 
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She knew quite well where Mrs. Parker lived, 
and had very little difficulty in finding the cottage ; 
so having made her purchases in the village, she 
presented herself at the door. 

She could not have chosen a better time for 
accomplishing her purpose, as she guessed directly 
she saw her grandson * for it was one of Charley's 
bad days. He had set Ms heart on a pleasure 
that he could not have; and after having given 
vent to his disappointment in a passionate flood of 
tears, was now indulging in a fit of the sulks. All 
this Mrs. Dunn saw at a glance, and a very few 
words of sympathy from her induced the boy to 
pour forth Ms whole tale of grievances. ' It was 
the school treat, and she wouldn't let him go, 
though the master had given him a ticket, and 
told him to be sure to be in time. He hated her, 
she was so unkind, she never let him do anything 
he wanted to/ and much more to the same pur- 
port ; while Mrs. Parker sat by, looking sad and 
grieved, but not in the feast angry. 

It was exactly the state of things his grand- 
mother most desired, and she hastened to take 
advantage of it. Paying no attention whatever 
to Mrs. Parkers explanation that she had kept 
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Charley at home because, as it had been raining 
constantly for the last week, the ground would be 
very wet, and he had a bad cold and sore throat — 
she began pitying the poor child, as she called 
him, telling him that if she had only happened to 
come a little earlier she would have taken him 
herself, rather than he should have been dis- 
appointed. 

Charley listened, and thought how very kind 
she had become, and when she went on caressing 
him, and brought out the new straw hat and 
large bag of sweets, he was fairly won, and did not 
require much more coaxing to be induced to say 
that he loved her, and would like to go back and 
live with her. 

I am not at all sure that silly Charley did not 
begin to repent these words almost as soon as he 
had spoken them, but, if so, he did not like to own 
it; he saw quite plainly that kind Mrs. Parker 
was deeply hurt to think that he should be so 
ready to leave her; and his foolish pride made 
him rejoice to think that he had made her sorry 
she had not let him go to the school -treat that 
morning. 

But with her usual meekness, the good woman 
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said nothing till the moment of parting came. 
She knew she had no right to keep the boy when 
his grandmother claimed him, and she would not 
try to detain him when he said he wished to go. 
But when he had kissed little Janie, who could 
not at all understand what was going on, and 
turned to take a cold farewell of her, the widow 
said, — 

' Charley, you will find out soon that you 
have left a happy home, for you know that you 
have been very happy here, and that I love you 
almost as much as Janie ; some day you may wish 
you had not left me, if so, come back, for I shan't 
leave off loving you, though you may almost forget 
me and leave off loving me/ 

Then she turned and went into the back 
kitchen, but not before Charley had seen some 
big tears gathering in her eyes, and ready to 
fall down her cheeks. That sight almost 
made the boy change his mind; but his grand- 
mother held his hand, and led him out of the 
cottage before he had time to decide whether he 
would ask to stay. She knew she had no time to 
lose, for it was easy to see that Charley was fast 
forgetting his passion and vexation, and might 
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change his mind any minute. So she hurried away 
and did not let go her hold of his hand till they 
were out of sight of the cottage. 

This was Charley's third railway journey, but 
how different were his feelings now to those with 
which he had started on the two former occasions. 
He had no bright expectations now, for he knew 
exactly what sort of a home and life awaited him ; 
and though he tried at first to persuade himself 
that he was glad to get away from Mrs. Parker, it 
was impossible to think (now his passion had 
subsided), of that close room in the narrow street, 
and the ever -crying babies, without a weary 
weight pressing down his spirits, and a dreary 
sense of despair creeping over him. 

Nor was he long in finding out the truth of 
the widow's words, that he had left a happy home, 
and such a home as he was not likely to find 
again ; for the old life began anew as soon as he 
set foot in his grandmothers house, and he was 
not long before he became the same miserable, 
hopeless - looking child, that Widow Parker had 
pitied six months before. 

He had thought his granny looked quite a 
different person when she made her appearand) in 
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the country, for she had worn her best gown, and 
was quite clean and tidy, but at home she was 
the same as she had ever been ; and Charley was 
quite sharp enough to discover that her kindness 
had disappeared at the same time as the Sunday 
gown and cap, and that, in fact, it was only put 
on to induce him to come back. She was as sharp 
and strict as ever, unsparing in her scoldings both 
to Charley and the babies ; but to do her justice, 
it must be confessed that her threats, frightful and 
perpeUial as they were, were not often literally 
carried out. 

Still the constant scolding was bad enough, 
and Charley often wondered that the smallest 
babies were not frightened out of their wits by it, 
he forgot that . they had never known any other 
kind of treatment ; for most of them were more 
accustomed to Mrs. Dunn than to their own 
mothers, who brought them there that they might 
be rid of them while they were out at work, and 
fetched them again in the evening. 

He knew that such was his dread of his granny 
that he shook and trembled all over whenever she 
uttered his name, and he could not understand 
how it was that those little tender things were not 
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frightened when they found themselves in the 
grasp of those strong arms, or how they could 
venture near her when she stood shaking that 
terribly long cane which always hung up behind 
the door. 

He could never g£t over his dread of her, and 
the long weeks passed slowly by, each one making 
him feel more keenly how foolish he had been in 
leaving his pleasant home with Widow Parker and 
Janie. No other baby seemed Jialf as nice and 
pretty as Janie, though he had forty to choose out 
of; none of them seemed to care particularly for 
him or tp cling ±o him as his baby had done. 
How he longed to get away from them ; once he 
thought he would run away, and vtry to find his 
way back to Mrs. Parker; she had told him he 
might, and if he could get back, he would tell her 
how sorry he was he had behaved so badly, and 
would promise to be more grateful and obedient 
in future. For lie saw now how .much love and 
gratitude he owed her. His grandmother kept 
him, and gave Mm food to veat because he was 
useful to her, not because she ioved him; but 
with Mrs. Parker it was quite otherwise. He was 
of very little use to her ; she could easily take 
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care of Jaxiie without his help, and yet she had 
taken him in, given him a comfortable home 
and food, and had paid twopence a-week for his 
schooling, just because she pitied and loved him. 
And he had never said so much as * thank you' 
to her! When he remembered this, he thought 
she could not love him now, it would be of no 
use to try and go back to her ; for she must be 
angry with him, she could not want him, and 
perhaps when he got there, she might refuse to 
take him in. 

Still, the longer he stayed with his granny, the 
more he thought about that little cottage with the 
vine growing up it, that he had left. He thought 
of the nice walks he used to take with Janie ; how 
prettily she used to prattle about the things she 
saw, and he remembered one happy day when 
they had strayed, without knowing it, into a 
gentleman's grounds, where some beautifully 
dressed children were playing about. They had 
a little carriage drawn by four goats, and little 
Janie, who could then hardly walk, had whispered 
to him that she wanted to ride in 'the bou'ful 
carriage/ and had begun to cry because he said 
she must not, the little ladies would not let her. 
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He remembered, too, that a gentleman had 
spoken to him, And told him that he must not 
come into those grounds; but he was not at all 
frightened, for the gentleman was not angry, 
and gave Janie quite a handful of halfpence. 

Charley almost cried when he thought of all 
these things. Don't you think he deserved to be 
unhappy ? I am afraid he did, but happily for us, 
God never sends us half the sorrow we deserve, 
and He had only allowed Charley to be taken 
away from his happy home for a while, that he 
might learn to be grateful for it, and for the love 
which had borne and endured so much. 

One day, Charley had been sent by his granny 
on an errand to <a distant shop, and after being 
absent some time, was returning home in a 
listless, unhappy mood, when ,he noticed in the 
street adjoining that in which he lived, a great 
crowd assembled m the middle of the road. 
Boys always feel a great interest in crowds, and 
Charley at once ran to see what was the matter. 
A neighbour was standing by the roadside, and 
recognising the boy, at once -called out to him, 
' You 'd best run home as fast as you can ; 
here's your grandmother's got knocked down 
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and run over, and there's nobody minding the 
children/ 

' Granny knocked down and run over ! ' said 
the boy ; ' is she killed ? ' 

' No, not killed, but pretty near it ; ' they 're 
going to take her to the hospital ' 

And as these words were uttered a cab drove 
up, which obliged the crowd to fall back a little, 
and Charley got a glimpse of the old woman's 
face as she was lifted into it, and accompanied 
by a policeman and doctor, driven away to the 
hospital. 

That pale, motionless face struck Charley's 
heart with a kind of frightened awe. ' She was . 
dead,' he thought, ' and there was nobody but him 
to take care of the children, what would become 
of him?' He turned to go home as the crowd 
dispersed, feeling more than ever utterly desolate. 
He hoped the mothers would come and take their 
babies away, but he was completely bewildered, 
and knew not what to do. 

But help was nearer than he had imagined ; 
the sound of a well-remembered voice fell on his 
ear as he opened the door of the house, and sent 
a thrill of gladness through his frame. The 
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neatly-pinned shawl and tidy black bonnet, which 
certainly never could belong to any one but Widow 
Parker, confirmed the impression which the voice 
had produced ; and Charley felt as if suddenly 
relieved of all his anxieties, when he discovered 
that just as she was wanted, his best friend had 
come to his help. 

The crying babies, the miserable room, his 
granny's accident, everything was forgotten in 
the joy of that meeting ; but before long Mrs. 
Parkers inquiries for Mrs. Dunn reminded him 
of all that had happened He told his story, and 
his kind friend sympathised, and said how glad 
she was she had happened to come in just then. 
She had come up to London to see an old fellow- 
servant who was ill, and thought she must just 
take a peep at Charley. She believed it was 
God who had put it into her head to come just 
when she was wanted, and she promised she 
would stay and help him to settle what was to be 
done with the babies. 

Charley thought their mothers would come 
and take them away when they heard of Mrs. 
Dunn's accident ; in fact, all his sorrows and fears 
seemed to vanish when he found himself once 
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more in his friend's arms hearing about Janie and 
the old cottage in the country-/- 

Before they had come to any conclusion, a 
neighbour made her appearance to whom Mrs. 
Parker applied for advice, and the woman at 
once good-naturedly said, that she would bring 
her work and sit with the children till their 
mothers came in the evening to fetch them home. 
'And the boy is big enough to take care of 
himself/ she added, looking at Charley, who made 
no reply, but turned an imploring look on Mrs. 
Parker. 

She hesitated a minute, and then said, * You 
can come home with me, if you like, Charley, you 
know?' 

' If I like ! Oh, I should like it so much/ cried 
the boy ; ' I ' ve been wanting to come back ever 
so long, only — only I didn't like ' 

He stopped, and Mrs. Parker said, ' Then that 
is settled/ and she turned to comfort some of the 
crying little ones, while the kind neighbour, after 
searching in the cupboard, produced a speedy 
means of consolation in the shape of a pile of 
slices of bread and butter. 

An hour afterwards Charley was on his way 
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back to Janie and the old cottage, with Widow 
Parker seated by his side. 

He had told her on the way to the station 
how good he meant to be, and the good woman 
said to herself, that she had always believed there 
was some good in him, and she should go on 
hoping, for it was beginning to come out. 

Nor was she disappointed ! Charley had not 
grown suddenly perfect,, but he certainly had im- 
proved ; she had still something to bear with, but 
she had a good deal to cheer her, and when he 
grew up to be a man, and worked hard to 
make a comfortable home for her and Janie, 
I don't think she was ever sorry that she had 
loved him when he was a dirty, unruly, and 
ungrateful boy. 



' Well, Percy/ said his Kttle sister, ' don't you 
know what charity means now V 

' Grandmamma didn't say anything about 
charity/ replied the boy, yawning ; ' oh ! it is so 
hot, don't plague me/ 

Conny laughed. 
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' ' Grandmamma, isn't he stupid ? he doesn't 
know now/ she said* 

'I do !' burst out Percy, indignantly ; ' I know- 
perfectly well, as well as grandmamma herself/ 

However, as he did not seem inclined to reveal 
what his discovery was, Mrs. Wilmot said quietly, 
' Conny, can you tell me who was the person in 
my story that understood what the true meaning 
of charity is V 

6 Yes, grandmat ; Mrs. Parker, to be sure/ 

' Because she took care of a poor friendless 
boy, is that all, Conny V 

i No, grandmamma ; but she didn't mind all 
his naughty ways, she bore it all, and always 
believed the best she could of him, and kept on 
hoping he would be better soon/ 

' Very well, Conny ; now can you learn your 
verse V 

' Oh, I know it quite well already, grandma, 
because I've been, thinking about it all the time/ 

' So you won't have the trouble of learning it ; 
I'm very glad,' said Percy, jumping up, ' I want 
you to come and have a game at bat, trap, and 
ball in the meadow/ 

Conny thought it was much pleasanter sitting 
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under the trees than it would be romping in the 
sun, but she remembered, ' Love seeketh not her 
own/ and readily consented to go. 

They ran. off hand in hand, but before long 
they stopped to take breath, and then Percy 
inquired, ' Conny, are you coming to play because 
you think " Love beareth all things," or do you 
want to come V 

' I want to come/ Conny replied, simply ; 
' perhaps I 'd rather stay, but next best, I want to 
come/ 

Percy laughed. 

' Oh, Conny, you are such an odd little fish, 
how the fellows at school would laugh at you ! ' 

Conny knew that the fellows at school did 
often laugh, and she was very glad they were 
none of them there just then to laugh at her, for 
she could not see what she had said so peculiarly 
funny, and she had an especial dislike to being 
laughed at, which she never could get over. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

'Aunt Louey/ exclaimed Conny, running into 
the drawing-room the next morning soon after 
breakfast, ' you are not really going to take 
Percy back to school to-day, are you?' 

Miss Wilmot was busy arranging some flowers 
in vases, and, having her back to the door, did 
not see the disconsolate little face that had just 
presented itself; but she knew her niece quite 
well enough to guess that this question was only 
the preface to a long series of entreaties to defer 
Percy's departure 'only one day longer/ 

'Yes, Conny/ she replied gravely, 'I really am/ 

'But, auntie/ replied the little girl very 
earnestly, ' Percy is not nearly well yet ; last 
night he had such a headache, and this morning 
he says he doesn't feel good for much/ 

' Indeed/ replied Miss Wilmot, ' then I hope 
he will feel better \vhen he gets back to school ; 
for I promised he should go back to-day, and I 
can't break my word' 

R 
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Conny 's round face looked sadly troubled and 
perplexed, but she ventured to suggest, ' Couldn't 
you write, auntie, and say he's not well, and must 
stay till to-morrow V 

6 No, Conny, I 'm afraid not. So now, as we 
shall have to start early this afternoon, hadn't 
you better go and ask grandmamma to give 
you your last story this morning?' 

'Oh, auntie, I wanted to have it after Percy 
was gone, because I shall be so dull then,' replied 
Conny, looking very melancholy indeed in the 
prospect of the separation. 

' I advise you to have it now, if grandmamma 
will let you,' answered Miss Wilmot ; ' you 'd 
better take my advice, Conny.' 

Conny was quite at a loss to understand her 
aunt's meaning, but she ran off to Mrs. Wilmot, 
and soon found out that if the afternoon were 
fine, Miss Wilmot meant to take Conny with her, 
that she might have her brother as long as possible. 

Such an idea was just like dear Aunt Louey, 
Conny declared, and she could not settle to hear 
the story, till she had been back to the drawing- 
room to give her plenty of thanks and kisses. 
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ON THE SEA-SHOEE, OR THE CHILD TEACHER. 

* Charity never faileth.' 

A little boy was standing on the sea-shore one 
bright August morning watching the sparkling 
waves rolling in over the sand. He had perched 
himself on a stone just at the edge of the waves, 
and was amusing himself Very happily. It was 
so pleasant to see the little ripples surround the 
stone on which he stood, and to feel it shake 
under him when a wave a little stronger than 
the others threatened to wash it away. He had 
stood there some time when a voice from a 
little distance called, ' Arthur, you will get your 
feet wet, come away ;' and he was obliged to 
retreat. Very slowly and unwillingly he crossed 
the sands to the spot where his mother was 
sitting reading. She looked up as he approached, 
and asked if he were tired, for little Arthur had 
been ill, and was now staying at the sea-side that 
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the fresh breezes and salt air might make him 
strong again. 

He did not answer her, but sitting down 
beside he leaned his curly head against her, and 
said wearily, ' Mamma, I want to go home V 

£ What, so soon, Arthur ? we have not been 
here a week yet, and the sea is doing you so 
much good/ 

Arthur did not answer, his eye had been 
passing rapidly from one group of children to 
another as they played merrily on the sands, 
then suddenly he exclaimed, ' Mamma, may I have 
a spade?' 

'Certainly, my dear, we will buy one on our 
way home if you like/ 

Arthur was easily pleased, and the idea of 
the spade had no sooner occurred to him than 
it immediately occupied all his thoughts. He 
forgot his wish to go home, and was soOn deeply 
interested in watching three little boys who were 
busy at a short distance building a tower, which 
was growing to such a height that it reminded 
Arthur of the pictures of the tower of BabeL- 

He was doubtful whether he should be able 
to build such a high tower all by himself, but 
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he determined to try; at all events, he could 
make a pond like one some younger children 
had just completed ; and that reminded him of 
another want. These children were filling their 
pond with water which they fetched from the 
sea in gaily-painted little pails; he must have a 
pail as well as a spade. Mrs. Graham was again 
appealed to ; ' Mamma, may I have a pail ? ' 
and again she consented, very pleased to see 
that Arthur was finding amusement for himself 
on the beach. 

Accordingly on their way home, a large spade 
and a beautiful pail were bought, and so eager 
was Arthur to begin his experiments on the sand 
that he had hardly finished his dinner' before he 
begged his mamma to go down to the beach 
again. 

That afternoon and the next day he wa# 
perfectly contented and happy, but' the day after 
he began to grow tired of his pail and spade, 
and to wish himself at home again. Now it must 
not be supposed that Arthur was naturally a 
discontented, fretful boy; before he was ill he 
was as merry and happy as possible, it was 
weakness and languor that made him so different 
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now. And besides, when at home he had plenty 
of playfellows in his six brothers and sisters, 
and here he was all alone. It was very nice to 
have his mamma all to himself certainly, but he 
sadly wanted somebody to play with. He often 
watched the groups of children on the beach, 
and wished that they would come and play with 
him ; but they were all happy and busy in their 
own "way, and hardly noticed the lonely little boy. 
But one day Arthur observed a new face 
among the children who passed their mornings 
on the beach, and it was one that -interested 
him immediately. A pale, sickly-looking boy 
rather younger than himself came down to the 
sands in a large chair on wheels, which was 
pushed by a black servant dressed in Eastern 
costume. Like Arthur, they seemed to know 
no one there, and this made him all the more 
curious to find out all he could about them. He 
watched the black man lift the little boy out of 
his little carriage, and place him very carefully 
and tenderly on the ground ; then he saw that 
he could not walk, for he sat quite still and mad'e 
no effort to rise, while his servant began looking 
for shells and pieces of sea-weed to amuse him. 
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Arthur thought the black servant seemed very 
kind to his little master, and he asked his mamma 
if she did not think he was very like Boosy in 
that pretty story called 'Little Henry and his 
Bearer/ Mrs. Graham smiled, and said she hoped 
he was, for the poor little boy looked as if he 
wanted a great deal of kindness and gentleness. 
She told Arthur she thought he could not do 
better than see if he could find some shells for 
the child, as it was plain they gave him so much 
pleasure ; and Arthur was delighted with the 
idea, and set to work immediately. 

There were a good many tiny shells in the 
sand, and before long he had collected a great 
number ; but unfortunately Arthur was shy, and 
When he had got them, he could not make up 
his mind to speak to the littfe boy, and ask him 
if he would have them. Several times he walked 
nearly as far as the spot where the child was 
seated, and then lost courage, and came back 
again. His mamma laughed at him, asking him 
what he was afraid of, a question that Arthur 
found it very hard to answer. 

He begged his mamma to give the shells to 
the little boy ; but she said he ought to do that 
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himself, and try and make friends with the little 
stranger. However, she consented to go with him 
to make his present,- and Arthur's courage revived. 

The little boy's pale face flushed with delight 
when he saw the shells in Arthur's little pail, 
and heard the lady's kind voice asking him if he 
would like to have them. But he was nearly as 
shy as Arthur, and spoke his thanks very quietly 
indeed. Mrs. Graham, however, understood 
children, and guessed that they would soon grow 
friendly if she left them together ; so she said 
to the sick child, that her little boy would like 
very much to see the shells his servant had found, 
and then moving to a little distance, she sat down 
and resumed her book. 

The child readily displayed his treasures; 
telling Arthur what he called them. One was a 
pig, another a spoon, another a boat, and so on, 
and Arthur soon became deeply interested. 

'What do you call this?' he said, holding 
up a limpet-shell ; ' I think it is very much like 
an extinguisher.' 

'Yes,' said the sick child, 'that will do, I 
hadn't foupd a name for that one; but what is 
yqur name, please ? ' 
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Arthur told him, and then proceeded to give 
him full information concerning the six brothers 
and sisters he had left at home, their names, 
ages, and everything connected with them. 

In return his little friend told him that his 
name was Edmund; that he had a papa and 
mamma too, but they lived in India, that he 
lived with his uncle, who had a house in London, 
and had come down to the sea for a month ; he 
did not quite know why, but he was very glad, 
because he liked it much better than London. 
It was a long, long time since he had seen his 
papa and mamma, he did not think he could 
remember them at all, for he had come to England 
with his uncle and aunt when he was quite a 
tiny child. His aunt was dead now, and he lived 
all alone with his uncle and the servants. 

Arthur pitied him very much, and thought 
he must find it very dull; had he not any 
brothers and sisters ? ' 

Edmund did not know ; he thought he re- 
membered his aunt telling him one day that he 
had two little sisters, but if so they were out 
in India with his papa and mamma, so he should 
never see them. 
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* But won't they come home to England as you 
did V inquired Arthur, eagerly. 

Edmund did not know ; they could not come 
home by themselves, and besides, he thought it 
was very likely they would rather stay with 
their mamma. He wished he had stayed very 
much. 

Then why didn't you stay V cried Arthur, in 
astonishment. 

' I don't know, I can't remember anything 
about it. I was so small then,' pleaded Edmund, 
very much afraid that his new friend would think 
him very stupid. 

' If I were you I 'd ask your uncle all about 
it,' replied Arthur, thinking such a state of things 
very extraordinary. ' I shouldn't like not to 
know whether I had any sisters or ndt.' 

' Ask uncle ? oh, no, I can't do that,' replied 
little Edmund, looking quite frightened. ' I 
never see uncle except at breakfast, dinner, and 
tea, and then he reads the newspaper and tells me 
not to talk/ 

Arthur thought this a very strange condition 
to be in, but he did not like to say so ; so he 
only inquired, ' Edmund, do you love your uncle ? ' 
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Little Edmund hesitated a minute, then he 
said, — ' Yes, a little, but I used to lov§. aunt very 
much indeed. Oh, I wish she was not dead V 

The child's face, pale and thin as it always 
was, looked paler still as he said this, his lips 
quivered, and Arthur fearing he was going to cry 
hastened to change the subject. He inquired 
how long his new friend had been ill. This 
Edmund could not tell : but the bearer, who had 
been listening to their conversation, replied very 
nearly a year. 

' It was just after aunt died/ Edmund added ; 
' I tumbled downstairs and hurt my back ; I used 
to be able to walk before that/ 

Arthur listened and pitied till his mamma 
called him to go home, then they parted, having 
agreed that they would have another talk to- 
morrow if it were fine and they could both go out. 

Arthur was very much pleased with his little 
friend, and talked about him all the way home, 
repeating all that Edmund had told him about 
his father and mother, uncle and aunt. Mrs. 
Graham agreed with him that it was very strange 
that Edmund's mamma did not write to him 
sometimes, and she was going to inquire whether 
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she did not send any messages to him through 
his uncle, when Arthurs attention was attracted 
by a large red butterfly, that had settled on the 
railings of a garden which they were passing. 
In a moment he had secured it, and announced 
his attention of carrying it home and keeping it 
under a glass. 

' Not for long, Arthur/ replied his mamma, ' I 
cannot let you keep it long ; you may put it 
under a glass till you have had a good look at it, 
and then you must let it go again/ 

Arthur grumbled a little ; he wanted to keep 
it till the next day that he might show it to 
Edmund, but Mrs. Graham would not hear of it ; 
so after a little while the butterfly was liberated 
again, and after fluttering about on Arthur's hand 
for a minute, flew out of the window and dis- 
appeared. 

' It wanted to stay, mamma/ said Arthur, 
triumphantly ; ' I am sure it was in no hurry to 
go, was it V 

' It did not know into whose hands it had 
fallen/ replied Mrs. Graham, laughing ; ' if I were 
a butterfly, I should keep out of the way of all 
little boys, I am sure/ 
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' Why, mamma, I did not mean to hurt it?' 
said Arthur, looking extremely hurt at such an 
insinuation. 

* Didn't you ? ' replied Mrs. Graham ; * well, I 
thought most likely you would wish to keep it 
for Martin's collection; and in order to do so, 
you would stick a pin through it and fix it on a 
card. • But, anyhow, I don't think it is very kind 
to keep it shut up in a glass.' 

Arthur made no answer : the truth was that 
he had had some such intentions with regard to 
the butterfly, but he did not like to own it, lest 
his mamma should think him unkind, so nothing 
more was said about the butterfly, and when he 
and his mamma were seated at dinner together, 
they resumed their conversation about little 
Edmund. 

Mrs. Graham said she thought she must write 
and ask his uncle to let him come sometimes and 
spend the afternoon with Arthur, for it was 
generally too hot to be out of doors during that 
part of the day, and she thought it was very 
likely Edmund was as dull by himself as Arthur 
was. 

Arthur was very much pleased with this plan, 
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and he wanted his mamma to write the letter at 
once ; but Mrs. Graham said she would rather 
wait a day or two, and by that time they would 
know more about the child, so that she would 
be better able to judge whether he would be a , 
nice friend for her little boy. So, as there was no 
hope of seeing anything more of his friend till 
the next day, Arthur tried to wile away the time 
by romping with Bob, a favourite dog belonging 
to his brother Martin, which the latter had lent 
to him for two reasons : first, because Arthur 
was sure he should be so dull without his brothers 
and sisters at the sea-side ; and secondly, because 
the dog itself had been ill, and its young master 
hoped a change of air might do it good. 

Apparently, it had already done so, for Bob 
was in such uproarious spirits that he soon tired 
Arthur out ; he seemed to revel in the liberty 
that was granted him of rushing madly about 
the house, bouncing on the sofa, and upsetting 
the chairs, for at home he was seldom allowed to 
come indoors, but lived chiefly in the stables and 
outhouses. Unfortunately, there were no such 
convenient places about the little cottage Mrs. 
Graham had hired for herself and Edmund, and 
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Bob was therefore permitted to live indoors like 
a rational being. But it must be admitted that 
he was far from behaving like a rational being, 
the number of things he had already broken 
made Mrs. Graham resolve several times to send 
him home, but Arthur pleaded so earnestly that 
he might stay, and promised so often that he 
would keep him out of mischief, that Bob was 
forgiven and allowed one more trial. 

More than once that hot afternoon, Mrs. 
Graham had said, — ' Take care, Arthur, Bob 
will certainly break something/ but Arthur was 
so excited with his game, that he paid no atten- 
tion. At last the two disappeared into the other 
sitting-room, which Mrs. Graham used as a dining- 
room, and suddenly became so quiet, that she 
feared they must be in mischief. She waited a 
little while and then went quietly to see ; snugly 
curled up on the hearth-rug lay Bob sound asleep, 
his thick ctfat forming a comfortable pillow for 
his master who, quite worn out with his game, 
slept there till nearly bedtime. 

The next morning Arthur was eager to start 
early for the beach, he wanted so much to have 
another talk with Edmund; but he was dis- 
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appointed, no Edmund made his appearance. No 
doubt he was not so well as usual, for Arthur 
felt quite certain that he would not have failed 
to come if he could have helped it. He waited 
and watched all the morning, but nothing was 
to be seen of the tall black man and his little 
charge. 

Bitterly disappointed, Arthur begged his 
mamma to take him to see his friend, but she 
reminded him that they had not the least idea 
where he lived, so that that was quite impossible. 
There was nothing to be done but to wait 
till the next day, and Arthur tried to make up 
his mind to what was unavoidable. But the 
next day and the next passed, and still nothing 
was seen of the sick boy ; and Arthur declared 
he believed his uncle had taken him back to 
London, and he should never see him again. 

Mrs. Graham began to think that this was 
probably the reason of his disappearance, and 
she felt very sorry both for Arthur's sake and 
also for Edmund's, for she felt sure the child 
was leading a miserably lonely and uncared-for 
life, and she had hoped she might be able to 
do something for him. 
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Both Arthur and his mamma were therefore 
very much delighted when, on the fourth day 
in the afternoon, they saw the little perambulator 
coming up the little bit of garden in front of 
the house, and Edmund's pale face smiling and 
nodding to his little friend. 

* How did you get here?' cried Arthur, as he 
ran to meet the child and his black attendant. 
6 We thought you had gone right away, and we 
should never see you again !' 

Edmund smiled, and explained that he had 
had a cold, and so he was not allowed to go out. 
' I cried about it the first day/ he said, ' I wanted 
to see you so much/ 

'But how did you get here?' repeated Arthur: 
' we thought you didn't know where we lived/ 

6 He found out,' replied the child, pointing to 
his bearer; 'he finds out anything he wants to 
know, and he asked uncle if we might come to 
see you. I couldn't ask; I was afraid.' 

' And he said you might, that was very kind 
of him,' said Arthur ; ' and now you must stay a 
long time/ 

' Stay to tea,' said Mrs. Graham, ' your uncle 
will not be frightened if you stay, will he V 

s 
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Edmund looked for advice to his friend the 
bearer, who said he thought they must not stay 
long to-day; the master would expect Master 
Edmund home to tea. 

' Well, then, you must come to tea another 
day/ said Mrs. Graham ; ' and then you shall 
tell us all about your papa and mamma in India, 
and what you do with your uncle/ 

'I don't do anything with uncle/ said the 
child, 'and I can't tell you anything about 
mamma, because I don't remember her; but I 
should like to come to tea very much/ 

' Don't you remember her one bit ?' inquired 
Arthur; 'I don't think I should ever forget my 
mamma/ 

' I don't know, sometimes I think I remember 
her a little ; I dream about her, and she looks so 
nice, and then I wake up and wonder if she is^ 
like that' 

'I daresay she is/ replied Mrs. Graham, 'and 
no doubt she dreams about you too ; she loves 
her little Edmund very much, I am sure/ 

'Are you sure?' said the child, wonderingly, 
' he says so ; but I think if so, she wouldn't have 
sent me away from her. He says, white children 
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never stay in India, but I don't know.' He 
always meant the Hindoo servant ; Edmund 
never spoke of him in any other way. 

' He is quite right ; white children do not 
grow up strong in India,' replied Mrs. Graham ; 
'that is no doubt the reason why your mamma 



sent you home. I am sure she would have kept 
you if she could have done so.' 

Edmund was about to reply, when a grand 
disturbance in the hall attracted their attention. 
Bob's sharp bark mingled with a dismal whining 
and a great deal of rushing about, showed plainly 
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that he had found a stranger in his dominions, 
and was deposed to get rid of Mm as fast aa 
possible. 

' Oh, it 's Bran, I 'm sure it is/ cried Edmund, 
in great distress ; * I hope he isn't hurt, what 
will uncle say?' 

Arthur had by this time opened the door 
and interrupted the battle that was going on 
between Bob and a tawny little animal that had 
accompanied the visitors. He carried the latter 
trembling all over with affright, into the drawing- 
room, and sat down to comfort him, while Bob 
stood by almost beside himself with rage and 
jealousy. 

' What a dreadful dog ! ' said little Edmund ; 
c please hold Bran tight, Arthur; uncle would be 
so angry if he got hurt/ 

'Oh, he shan't get hurt/ replied Arthur; 'it's 
only because Bob's so frightfully jealous; just 
look at him, he doesn't know what to do with 
himself, he's in such a rage.' 

'I think we had better go home/ said 
Edmund, uneasily, ' if Bran got hurt, I shouldn't 
know what to do ; uncle 's so fond of him, because 
he was aunt's dog.' 
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'Oh, 111 take care he doesn't get hurt; Bob 
shan't touch him/ answered Arthur stoutly. ' Be 
quiet, you old brute/ he added, turning angrily 
to Bob, ' or 1 11 turn you out of the room/ 

This speech a little reassured Edmund, but 
he did not seem quite easy till he had taken 
leave and was safely outside the door, with Bran 
stowed away in his perambulator for greater 
security. 

Arthur was very indignant with Bob for his 
uncourteous behaviour, and gave him a long 
lecture on the rudeness of chasing a visitor all 
about the house, barking at him as if he were a 
robber or tramp ; all of which Bob listened to 
with great gravity and apparent attention, though 
he doubtless adhered to his own opinion, that 
the conduct of dogs towards their fellow dogs is 
not to be governed by the rules of two-legged 
animals, such as his little master, who evidently 
did not know much of a dog's business, if he 
thought that any one should allow a strange dog 
to walk into a house without asking anybody's 
leave. However, he kept his opinion to himself, 
and only made a funny little noise when he 
heard Arthur tell his mamma that he thought 
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Bob would behave better next time Bran 
came. 

Fortunately for both dogs, they never hap- 
pened to meet again, for Edmund was too much 
afraid of anything happening to his uncle's dog 
ever to take him out when there was any chance 
of Arthurs having Bob with him, and Arthur 
was equally careful to keep his dog at home. 

After this visit, the two boys continued to 
meet on the beach ; Arthur bringing his spade 
and pail, and building wonderful towers and 
castles for Edmund to admire. The sick child 
often wished he could do the same, but, though 
he tried occasionally to heap up little mounds 
of sand, the effort was so great, that the pleasure 
hardly repaid him for the fatigue it caused him. 
Still he did not often complain, but would lie 
for hours on the warm sand gazing out on the 
blue sea, sometimes asking such strange questions 
that Arthur began to think him most wonderfully 
clever. 

One day he suddenly exclaimed, 'Arthur, 
do you see that place out there, where the sky 
comes down and touches the sea V Arthur 
looked, and replied that he did, and the child 
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said again, ' Arthur, you can't see any further 
than that, can you?' 

'No/ said Arthur, 'of course not, there's 
nothing more to see/ 

'Then where is heaven?' inquired the boy 
earnestly. ' When aunt died, they said she 'd 
gone to heaven, and when I asked the cook where 
heaven was, because I wanted to go there too, 
she said it was a long, long way off, a great 
deal further than I could go/ 

' Yes/ said Arthur, 'you couldn't go there be- 
cause you're alive, and people must die to go to 
heaven/ 

'Must they?' replied Edmund, 'and how do 
they go then?' 

This was more than Arthur could undertake 
to explain, but he suggested that he could fetch 
his mamma, who was at work a short distance off, 
and she would tell him all about heaven. Edmund 
consented and was quite ready, when Mrs. Graham 
sat down by him, to explain his difficulty to her. 
Arthur stood by and listened, wondering, as he 
heard what his mamma said, that just before he 
had felt as if he could not answer Edmund's 
question. He knew all that his mamma said quite 
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well : he knew that the way to heaven is Jesus ; 
that the hlood of Jesus shed for us is our only 
claim to enter heaven, that it is that blood that 
makes us fit for heaven, and that it is Jesus that 
calls us when He seea best to come to Him in 
heaven. 

There was not a word that Arthur did not 
know, though a great deal was new to Edmund. 
Some things he seemed to remember, and said he 
thought his aunt had told him ; she had begun to 
teach him to read, but he had forgotten it all now, 
and she used often to read to him out of the 
Bible. 

' You loved your aunt very much, didn't you V 
said Mrs. Graham, when Edmund ceased speaking, 
and sat looking very thoughtful with his head 
leaning against her. 

' Oh, so very much, and I love her now ; I 
wonder whether she loves me. I shouldn't think 
she thinks about me, or uncle either, now/ 

'Why not?' inquired Arthur, 'I should think 
she does/ 

6 Because she is so much happier now than she 
was here, that she must want to forget all about 
what came before/ replied Edmund; 'just as I do 
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when I Ve had a headache, I don't like to think 
about it afterwards/ 

c No ; because that is disagreeable and painful/ 
said Mrs. Graham ; c but she loved you when she 
was here, so she will like to think about you 
now/ 

' Then people go on loving each other when 
they get to heaven V said Edmund, slowly, as if 
he was trying to take in a new idea. ' I wonder 
if mamma loves me now, suppose she does and I 
was to die, would she love me too ? and if after a 
little while she was to die too, should we love each 
other then?' 

' Certainly/ replied Mrs. Graham, ' why, do 
you think I shall ever leave off loving my little 
boy V 

Edmund looked doubtfully at his little friend, 
and then said with a half smile, ' Perhaps you 
might if he grew a very naughty boy/ 

Mrs. Graham shook her head. 'Not even 
then/ she said ; ' and no more will your mamjna, 
Edmund/ 

Edmund smiled, and looked more satisfied 
than usual, but he said no more, lying snugly 
nestled in Mrs. Graham's arms, he seemed to be 
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pondering her words while he enjoyed the sensa- 
tion that was so rare to him of being an object of 
interest to two people at least. 

Arthur, too, was unusually quiet till he was 
alone with his mamma on their way home. Then 
he said, ' Mamma, how funny it is that Edmund is 
always thinking about people loving him, why I 
never think at all about it/ 

'You and Edmund are very different people/ 
replied his mamma; 'you have so many people 
who are always doing something for you, that 
it is impossible you can doubt that they love 
you ; but Edmund has no one but his servant ; 
at least, I mean he is separated from every one 
else/ 

' Except his uncle, mamma/ 

' His uncle, I expect, does not care for children, 
and so takes very little notice of Edmund, which 
will of course make him doubt whether he loves 
him/ 

' Mamma/ exclaimed Arthur, after he had duly 
considered this explanation, ' don't you think Ed- 
mund must like to think that you and I love 
him?' 

' I think it is very likely ; most people like to 
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be loved, and I have no doubt your little friend 
likes it as well as most people/ 

'Then, mamma, wouldn't he like to have 
another person to love him too?' 

'Who do you mean, Arthur V 

' Oh, mamma, can't you guess ? I mean that 
as Papa is coming here to-morrow, I think it would 
be so nice to have Edmund to dinner. Won't you 
write to his uncle and ask him to let him come ? ' 

' Perhaps so ; and you are quite sure Papa. will 
love Edmund as much as you do, Arthur ? ' 

Arthur had no doubt at all about that, his 
papa had got ' such a lot of love/ he said, ' that he 
was sure he would give Edmund some of it, es- 
pecially as Edmund wanted it so much.' 

So it was settled that Edmund should be in- 
vited, and Arthur determined he would coax his 
papa to take them all for a drive into the country 
in the afternoon. He himself would have pre- 
ferred to go out in a boat, but he had discovered 
in one of his conversations with Edmund, that his 
friend was very much afraid of going on the sea, 
so he made up his mind that the carriage would 
be the best idea. 

The letter was written and sent by a servant, 
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who was desired to wait and bring back an an- 
swer ; and in a state of great excitement Arthur 
posted himself at the window to watch for her 
return. She seemed to be an immense time gone, 
and he grew very impatient at the delay ; but the 
answer came at last, and was perfectly satisfactory. 
'Mr. Wood was greatly obliged to Mrs. Graham 
for her kindness to his nephew, and he would be 
happy to let Edmund come, provided the day were 
fine.^ 

' That it is sure to be/ cried Arthur, clapping 
his hands joyfully, i because you know, mamma, 
papa always has a fine day when he takes a 
holiday/ 

Mrs. Graham laughed, and advised her little 
son not to be too sanguine, lest he should be dis- 
appointed ; but Arthur persisted in his assertion, 
and was very triumphant when the next day the 
sun rose in a perfectly cloudless sky. 

Mrs. Graham said it was too fine to last ; but, 
to Arthurs great joy, she proved to be wrong, for 
the afternoon was as fine as the morning, and 
Edmund arrived punctually at the time appointed. 
Mr. Graham had come by an early train, so 
nothing happened to mar Arthur's enjoyment. 
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Dinner was ordered early that they might have 
plenty of time for their drive, and after dinner, 
when the dessert was put on the table, Master 
Bob made his appearance, in a great state of ex- 
citement, and evidently thinking he had been 



extremely ill used because he had not been ad- 
mitted sooner. Edmund was a little afraid of 
Bob, partly because he always came into the 
room with a rush, very unbecoming in a dog that 
was used to civilised society, and partly because 
he had a vivid remembrance of his uncivil be- 
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haviour towards Bran. But Arthur soon per- 
suaded him that Bob could be perfectly quiet and 
well behaved if he chose, and Edmund accordingly 
made no objection to his occupying a stool by his 
side, and was soon on perfectly friendly terms 
with him. Bob had been taught by his master to 
beg for pieces of biscuit, and Edmund was very 
much amused to see how hard he found it to keep 
his balance on the stool, which was scarcely large 
enough for such performances. But when Mr. 
Graham told Edmund to see if Bob would drink 
some wine, and the child held the glass to his 
mouth, Bob first turned his head away in disgust, 
and then tumbled awkwardly off his perch, as if he 
could not bear the smell for one minute. Edmund 
laughed so heartily at this scene that he was in 
considerable danger of falling from his seat in imi- 
tation of Bob's example, and Arthur laughed too, 
for he had never seen Edmund so merry before. 

Indeed it was a long time since Edmund had 
enjoyed himself so much as he did that afternoon ; 
his only trouble was that the time went so fast, 
and his servant came to fetch him long before he 
was at all disposed to go. 

'I should like to stay with you always/ he 
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said, putting his thin arms round Mrs. Graham's- 
neck as she stooped to place the cushions of his 
perambulator comfortably ; and in her heart Mrs. 
Graham longed to keep him. But that was im- 
possible ; so she only said, ' You must come and 
see us again very soon, dear, and when we go 
home, perhaps your uncle will let you come and 
stay with us a little while/ 

The next day Mrs. Graham was greatly sur- 
prised to receive a visit from Edmund's uncle, Mr. 
Wood. He came, he said, to thank her for the 
notice she took of his little nephew ; the child was 
an invalid, and her kindness, had quite cheered 
him up. He was a strange man, very quiet and 
grave, and Mrs. Graham did not wonder that the 
little boy stood greatly in awe of him. She fan- 
cied, however, that he really felt an interest in 
Edmund, and she therefore took advantage of the 
opportunity to ask a few questions about him. 

She was much astonished to find that his 
mother wrote constantly to him, which Mr. Wood 
considered a most absurd waste of time. 

' I told her/ he said, ' that the child couldn't 
read the letters, but she keeps on sending them ; 
most absurd it is ; but there, mothers are absurd.' 
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Possibly Mr. Wood forgot that he was talking 
to a mother at that minute, for he was a very 
absent man, and had a habit of sitting with his 
eyes fixed on the ceiling while he was speaking. 
Mrs. Graham did not appear to notice the remark, 
but inquired if she might have the letters to read 
to Edmund, it would be a great pleasure to the 
child, she was sure. 

Really, Mr. Wood said, he did not know 
where the letters were, he had a habit of mis- 
laying letters, but he would look for them, and 
Mrs. Graham should certainly have them. 

' Then I will call to-morrow morning, and read 
them to Edmund before he goes out/ Mrs. Gra- 
ham replied ; and Mr. Wood bowed and took his 
departure. 

He thought Mrs. Graham was a very strange 
person to give herself so much trouble about a 
child of whom she knew nothing; and he half 
hoped she would forget to call, for he had some 
vague idea that he had burnt a good many of the 
letters that he had received for Edmund. 

But Mrs. Graham did not forget. At a very 
early hour the next morning she called with 
Arthur at Mr. Wood's house, and was told by the 
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servant who opened the door that master was out, 
but he had left a little parcel, to be given to her 
if she called. That was all Mrs. Graham wanted. 
So she asked to see Edmund, and was shown up- 
stairs into a room that seemed to be half a bed- 
room and half a nursery, where the little boy was 
sitting in a large easy chair. His pale face flushed 
with pleasure at the appearance of his visitors, and 
he stretched out both hands towards Arthur as if 
he longed to run to meet him. 

The Hindoo servant placed chairs for them, 
and when they were seated, Mrs. Graham opened 
the large envelope which the servant had given 
her, and drew forth five or six smaller ones, soiled 
and dW,, and bearing India, rtan.p, and post- 
marks. 

Edmund watched her anxiously, and as she 
did not speak he ventured at last to ask timidly, 
6 Mrs. Graham, what are those letters ? — they look 
like those uncle has from India. Oh, are they for 
me?' 

6 Yes, all for you/ replied Mrs. Graham, as she 
placed them in his lap. ' I came this morning to 
read them to you/ 

' Oh, thank you/ cried the child, as he took up 
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first one and then another, ' how very kind of you ! 
Will you read this ? ' 

' Yes, if you will open it ; you know it is your 
letter, so you must open it for me/ replied Mrs. 
Graham, knowing well what pleasure it is to a 
child to open a letter, feeling it is his very own, 
and no one else has a right to touch it. 

The thin fingers went to work, trembling with 
eagerness, while Arthur stood by watching, and 
thinking it must be very nice indeed to have six 
letters all at once. He had never had more than 
one at once in all his life. 

One by one the first five letters were opened 
and read, and each required so many comments 
that the morning had almost passed away when 
Edmund took up the sixth, saying, 'I kept this 
for the last because it is the fattest.' He opened 
it, with a cry of delight. 

' Oh, there is a picture in it ! ' A photograph 
dropped out, and he picked it up, exclaiming, ' It 
must be mamma, I am sure it must/ 

' And your little sisters, too/ added Arthur ; 
'they're not much like you, Edmund.' 

' No, much prettier/ replied Edmund ; ' and 
isn't mamma pretty ? Oh ! I shall know now what 
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they are like. I wish I had papa's picture too. I 
wonder if mamma says anything about that/ 

' Shall I see ? ' said Mrs. Graham, taking up the 
letter that he had dropped in his eagerness to look 
at the photograph, ' perhaps she will send you 
your papa's next time she writes/ 

This letter was one that Mrs. Wood had 
written soon after hearing from her brother-in-law 
that Edmund was very weakly, and did not seem 
to get over his accident at all. It was evidently 
written in great trouble. She longed so much to 
be with him, his mother said; and yet that was 
impossible, so she sent her photograph to her little 
son that he might look at it and know that his 
mother was thinking about him, aud loving him 
more than ever. 

What a treasure those six letters were to little 
Edmund ! 

Every day, while they stayed at the sea-side, 
one of the six was carefully brought down to the 
beach that Mrs. Graham might read it to him 
again ; and when they left it was settled that 
Mary, the housemaid, should do the same for him. 
She promised also to read any letters that his 
new friends might write to him ; and as Mrs. Gra- 
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ham promised to write twice a-week, and Arthur 
once, Edmund was comforted at the prospect of 
losing them. 

He looked forward, too, to the visit that it was 
arranged he should pay them in a month or two, 

and went back to his London home with a much 

« 

lighter heart than he had left it. He had found 
out so many things, he told Arthur, but best of 
all that Jesus loved him, and his mamma loved 
him, and that neither Jesus nor his mamma would 
ever leave off loving him. 

His mamma had said in her last letter that 
they were so far apart that either she or he might 
die before she saw him again, but that, if so, she 
hoped he would meet her in heaven ; and he told 
Arthur that he was so glad he knew now what 
she was like, because he was quite sure that he 
would know her when he saw her in heaven. 

Arthur listened and wondered very much to 
hear all these wise remarks, and told his mamma 
afterwards, that he was afraid Edmund was 
going to die, for he seemed to think so much 
about it. 

Mrs. Graham said she feared that it was not 
very likely Edmund would live to be a man, for 
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he seemed to be getting worse rather than 
better; but she hoped that when he went to 
town, his uncle would take him to see a doctor 
whom she had recommended, and she hoped he 
might be able to do him some good. 

This cheered Arthur a good deal, and he 
arrived at home so full of the expected visit of 
his little friend, that his brothers and sisters 
became quite curious to see him. Edmund's visit, 
however, was delayed longer than he expected; 
the doctor whom Mrs. Graham had mentioned 
wanted to see him a great many times, so it was 
not till Christmas was very near that he arrived 
at Fullarton, as Arthur's home was called. The 
snow was lying so deep on the ground, that the ' 
horses found it hard work to get the carriage to 
the station, to meet the little visitor on the day 
he arrived. 

Mrs. Graham went alone in it to meet 
Edmund, for she was anxious there should be 
plenty of room for him to lie down, as he was 
sure to be tired with his railway journey ; so 
Arthur was obliged to give up his cherished 
scheme of going himself to meet his friend. 

However, he consoled himself very well in the 
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garden with his little sister Rosie, and piled up 
an enormous snow man to surprise the little 
traveller. Rose found the work uncomfortably 
cold, and soon declined .to do more than admire 
as she stood with her hands wrapt up in her 
little cloak, battling with the wind, which 
threatened to blow her away. 

* Won't Edmund be pleased with my man, 
Rosie?' he asked, when the task was completed 

' Yes, I should think so/ replied little Rosie ; 
' but you should not call it your man, for Martin 
and Johnny did it nearly all yesterday/ 

c But it is mine, because I finished it/ repeated 
Arthur; 'it wouldn't have been done at all, if I 
hadn't done it.' 

Rosie did not care to dispute the subject, but 
begged her brother to come and run about, she 
was getting so cold. 

Arthur agreed, and they were chasing each 
other up and down the chestnut avenue when the 
carriage appeared. Then it was a race which 
would reach the hall-door first ; and as Rosie 
happened to be a good deal nearer than her 
brother, they arrived at exactly the same time. 

Now Rosie had heard such wonderful accounts 
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of Arthur's little friend, that she could not help 



feeling somewhat disappointed, when she only 
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saw a very ordinary-looking boy with * long hair 
just like a girl's/ To be lame, too, was so much 
more dreadful than she had imagined ; when 
Arthur talked about Edmund not being able to 
walk, she had thought it would be so nice to 
help to amuse him, and had pitied him so much, 
that she had been quite vexed that his journey 
was so long delayed. 

But now he had come, it was by no means 
so charming as she had imagined. Arthur was 
so engrossed with his little friend, that Rosie, 
though his favourite sister, was quite overlooked ; 
and the lame boy was soon changed from an 
object of interest, to one of jealousy and dislike. 
Fortunately, Rosie was an amiable little girl, 
and did not encourage these feelings when 
Edmund, discovering what she was enduring, 
took great pains to induce Arthur to include 
his sister in their little schemes of amusement. 
Henceforward the friendship of the three little 
people was undisturbed, and Rosie was as 
anxious as Arthur that Edmund's stay should 
be a long one. 

But this was not to be the case. A month 
had nearly passed away, so happily and so fast, 
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that Edmund said it seemed a great deal more 

■ like a week, when a letter came from Mr. Wood, 

i 

; his uncle, bringing a great piece of news, nothing 

! more nor less than that Edmunds mamma was 

on her way home from India. The doctor had 
told her that the eldest little girl must go to 
England without delay ; and the fond mother, 
who had long been wishing to see her invalid 
boy, had started at once with both the little 
girls. Mr. Wood said, in conclusion, that he 
thought Edmund had better return home at 
once, as his mother would be vexed to find him 
absent when she arrived. 

The announcement of this intelligence caused 
great discontent among the children; but they 
could not say much when they saw how Edmund's 
eyes sparkled with joy. Arthur, however, was 
beginning to suggest that, as Mrs. Wood would 
be a long time getting home from India, there 
could be no need for Edmund's visit to end im- 
mediately, when Mrs. Graham discovered a line 
or two written inside the envelope, . to say that 
the letter had been written more than a fort- 
night before, but Mr. Wood had forgotten to 
post it. 
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It was therefore plain that Edmund must go 
at once, and Mrs. Graham determined to take 
him up to town herself that very day. 

Very dismal faces greeted this announcement, 
but as there was no help for it, the children 
were obliged to submit ; and till the time for 
parting arrived, Arthur could do nothing but 
lament that they had not been able to finish half 
the things they had been doing. He was half 
offended with Edmund for seeming so ready 
to go, and so unable to sympathise in his 
regrets, till Mrs. Graham reminded him that 
it would be strange indeed if Edmund had 
many thoughts to spare for any one but his 
mamma. 

'It is quite possible from the delay in the 
letter, that we may find her already arrived/ 
she said ; ' think, Arthur, how you would feel 
if you were in Edmund's place.' 

It was the possibility of seeing Mrs. Wood 
that had made Mrs. Graham determine to ac- 
company Edmund to town herself, for she thought 
she should much like to see the mother of her 
little protegS. The journey was a very lively 
one, for Edmund's spirits were overflowing, and 
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his merry chatter made Mrs. Graham feel less 
than ever disposed to part with him. 

She was not disappointed in her hope of 
seeing Mrs. Wood, who had arrived the day 
before, and was anxiously looking out for her 
boy when they drove up to the house. It was 
a pretty sight indeed, * the meeting between the 
long- separated mother and her child, when the 
long -pent -up yearning for a love that he had 
never known promised to be abundantly satisfied. 

'You said she'd never leave off loving me/ 
he whispered to his friend, as he said good-bye 
to her that afternoon, 'and you see she hasn't/ 

Mrs. Graham thought she had never seen 
such a look of satisfaction and perfect content, 
as her little favourite's face wore as she drove 
away; he looked, as she told Arthur when she 
reached home, as if he had found the thing that 
of all others he most longed for, and having 
found it he could never have too much of it. 

Arthur thought this perfectly natural. 'If I 
hadn't got you, mamma, I should want you more 
than anything else in the world ; and when I 'd 
got you, I should just be as happy as ever I 
could be,' he replied, anxious to make sure that 
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his mother did not think his friend was more 
affectionate than he was. 

Mrs. Graham laughed, and said he need not 
be alarmed, she quite believed him ; but she 
hoped that now he knew how. happy Edmund 
was, he would not be angry with him for wishing 
to go. 

Arthur hesitated. * Mamma, I think he 
might have been sorrier to leave us/ he said at 
last; ' I thought he was so fond of us all/ 

' And so he was, and is, A rthur ; but I should 
be sorry if he did not love his mamma much 
better than either you or me ; besides, he knows 
quite well that he can come and see us again 
some day/ 

' Oh, mamma, will he ? how nice ! I thought 
his mamma would be sure to take him out to 
India with her when she goes back, and then 
we should never see him again.' 

* I don't think there is much fear of her doing 
that/ replied Mrs. Graham ; ' Arthur is much 
too young to go back to India yet ; he would 
probably die directly if he were to go there for 
some years to come/ 

' But, mamma, if she must go back to India, 
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why did she come home at all ? it will make 
Edmund so unhappy if she leaves him again 
now he knows her.' 

'I am afraid it will, but what can she do? 
she cannot leave Mr. Wood out there all by 
himself, and he cannot come home, because he 
has work to do out there/ 

' Then, mamma/ said Arthur, in despair of 
finding a way out of the difficulty, ' I think she 
had much better have stayed in India It will 
only make Edmund more unhappy than he was 
before when she goes away and leaves him again.' 

' Still, I cannot agree with you that she had 
better not have come to England, for she will 
stay some time, — six months at least, I should 
think, and that time will be a very happy time 
to Edmund ; and even when she goes back, it 
will make him happy to think of her, and to 
remember all the things she said to him ; sup- 
posing he never saw her again, I am sure he 
would be glad to feel that he knows what she 
is like.' 

'But, mamma, he will see her again, won't 
he ? You said when he was here that you 
thought the doctor had done him a great deal 
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of good, and you hoped he would grow up a 
strong man.' 

' Yes, and so I do, Arthur ; but even if 
Edmund lives, his mamma may not ; they will 
probably be separated many years, and many 
things may happen in that time/ 

Arthur heaved a deep sigh ; few children like 
to think of death or parting, and his mamma did 
not often talk to him of such things without 
leading him to think much more of the joyful 
meetings in the land where there is no more 
death, of the end of sorrow, of the morning of 
joy when the Sun of Righteousness shall rise to 
shine for ever and ever. Naturally, therefore, the 
child's thoughts turned at once from the possi- 
bility of Edmund's separation from his mother 
to the certainty of their meeting again, and he 
said thoughtfully, as he roused himself from his 
reverie, ' Mamma, how nice it is that there are no 
goodbyes in heaven ! ' 
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' Oh, grandmamma/ exclaimed Conny, ' you 
haven't half finished that story. You ought to 
have said whether Edmund got well again. ' 

' And suppose I don't know, Conny/ replied 
Mrs. Wilmot, ' what can I do then V 

'Oh, but you must know, grandmamma, how 
can you help it?' said Conny, opening her eyes 
very wide. 

s Well, really I don't/ replied Mrs. Wilmot ; 
' I have heard nothing of Edmund or Arthur for 
a long time, and so I hope they are both of them 
well and happy. But if Edmund didn't get well, 
I don't think we need pity him, need we, Conny ? ' 

' No, grandmamma, because even then his 
mamma's love wouldn't stop, for my verse says, 
"Charity never faileth, but whether there be 
tongues they shall cease, whether there be know- 
ledge it shall vanish away." ' 

' What does that mean ? ' said Percy ; * are 
those tongues languages ? Oh ! I suppose so, 
then we shall all talk the same language in 
heaven, and love will be the great thing, that's 
plain, because that's always to last.' 

' Yes/ said Conny, thoughtfully. ' Grand- 
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mamma, I think I understand my verses better 
now. Let me see if I can remember it all. 
" Charity suffereth long and is kind ; " that was 
that naughty boy's uncle, wasn't it ? and " Charity 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up," 
was Lottie, nice dear little Lottie.' 

'And "Charity doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own," is that horrid girl 
that made such a fuss about her own seat in 
the Sunday-school, isn't it,' said Percy; 'well, I 
didn't like that so well as the schoolboy story.' 

' I daresay not,' replied grandmamma ; ' but 
you must not forget, Master Percy, that school 
is awaiting you this afternoon ; there is Aunt (As 
Louey beckoning you to come in and dress.' 

The children rose rather unwillingly, though 
Conny had the prospect of the long drive with 
her brother to console her for the inevitable 
parting ; it was so nice to sit there under the 
lime-trees talking. 'Much better than school,' 
Percy muttered ; ' however, what can't be cured, 
must be endured.' So he screwed up his courage 
and went to prepare for starting, inwardly resolv- 
ing he would soon get ill again, and require a 
little more rest. 



